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THE COLONEL’S LADY 


Some Letters of Ellen Wilkins Tompkins, 
July-December 1861 


Edited by Wiikins Tompxins* 


My grandfather, Christopher Quarles Tompkins (August 4, 1813—May 28, 
1877), a graduate of West Point, class of 1836, retired from the United 
States Army in 1847. In 1855 he purchased eight hundred twenty acres 
of land on top of Gauley Mountain, near the confluence of the Gauley 
and New Rivers, in what is now Fayette County, West Virginia, with 
the intention of developing a farm, but he retained his residence in Rich- 
mond for use during the severe months of winter. By 1861 his farm, 
called “Gauley Mount,” had reached a high state of cultivation. A dwelling 
house, an overseer’s house, a barn (some seventy feet long), and numerous 
small houses had been erected. The fields had been well tilled, and a vine- 
yard of eight hundred vines was just coming to full bearing. 

My grandmother, Ellen Wilkins Tompkins (June 21, 1818-June 18, 
1901), who had grown up in Baltimore, was mistress of Gauley Mount. 
Four children, Joseph Goodloe, aged seventeen, Ellen, aged fifteen, Chris- 
topher, aged thirteen, and William Frazer, aged eleven, completed the 
family. Also at the farm were the tutor, Mr. Grimmé, the overseer, Mr. 
Dickert, and the house servants and field hands necessary to care for the 
estate. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, my grandfather, though not approving 
of secession, went with his native state. Sometime after May 1, 1861, he 
was commissioned a colonel of Virginia Volunteers to command the regi- 


ment to be raised in the Kanawha Valley. In June Brigadier General Henry 


*Miss Tompkins, of Richmond, Virginia, is a granddaughter and namesake of “The Colonel’s 
Lady.” She has presented these letters to the Virginia Historical Society. 
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A. Wise, a former governor of Virginia, went to Charleston to rally the 
citizens to the support of the state, and soon grandfather's regiment joined 
the “Wise Legion.” In August Brigadier General John B. Floyd, also a 
former governor of the state, arrived in the area with three regiments of 
infantry and a battalion of cavalry. 

Meanwhile, the Union army had concentrated a large force, with ade- 
quate supplies and munitions, in the lower part of the Kanawha Valley. 
About the middle of July this force advanced up the river, and General Wise 
withdrew to the east, making it necessary for grandfather to leave his wife 
and children behind. In the first days of August the Federal forces took 
possession of grandfather's farm for an encampment for the troops under the 
command of Brigadier General Jacob D. Cox. In September, Gauley Mount 
was made the headquarters of Brigadier General William S. Rosecrans, who 
was the ranking officer in Western Virginia. My grandmother and her 
household stayed in the dwelling house in the midst of the Union encamp- 
ment, safeguarded and protected by General Cox and General Rosecrans, the 
latter my grandfather’s intimate friend. On December 5, 1861, grand- 
mother, who had struggled to protect the farm from damage, left her home 
and with her family passed through the lines to join grandfather. On 
leaving she turned her house and part of her furniture over to Colonel 
Frederick Poschner to be used by him and his family while the army was in 
winter quarters on the farm. 

My grandmother seems to have felt that the decision to leave the farm 
rested with her, but already General Rosecrans had decided to use her house 
for a hospital or for officers’ quarters, and her departure was as much of a 
military necessity as her detention there had been in September, when 
General Cox had refused to pass her through the lines. Moreover, though 
she knew the Ohio newspapers spoke of her as a “dangerous woman,” she 
evidently was not aware of the fact that the troops on her place considered 
her a spy and thought that signals were exchanged between her house and 
rebel pickets or scouts by lights shown in her upper windows, and were 
convinced that at night her colored servants passed back and forth through 
the lines by way of the mountain passes. In a letter of a much later date, 
General Cox told her that, while she won the respect and regard of the 
officers of the army, who looked upon her as a most kind and attentive 
neighbor, doing all that a good and charitable heart prompted to alleviate 
the hardships of the men who were new to the experiences of the camp, 
the troops were in a constant state of irritation. This occasioned fears in his 


mind that her property, if not her person, might be endangered and caused 
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General Cox to take precautions of which she knew nothing. “These stories 
were inquired into without disturbing you,” he wrote, “though neither 
General Rosecrans or myself gave credence to them.” And General Rosecrans 
corroborated this last statement, “I am happy to say to you that I always 
confided in your honor and believed you kept unstained faith, not com- 
municating with the enemy.” She had had abundant proof of that faith 
when he let her go to Richmond in October, taking her fifteen-year-old 
daughter Ellen with her, to procure winter clothing for herself and family. 
He showed his trust in her in other ways. She was allowed to write to her 
husband, though her letters were read, and she was allowed to seal all com- 
munications to her sister Sarah, Mrs. Thomas Cooch, who also had left 
Baltimore, their girlhood home, and had gone to live at Cooch’s Gap, near 
Newark, Delaware. These letters have been gathered together and printed, 
partly in admiration of a most courageous woman and partly in acknowl- 
edgment of the courtesy of those Northern officers who, at my grandfather’s 
request, protected a “Secession Colonel’s wife.” In making the transcrip- 
tion, I have been faithful to the originals, but I have corrected the spelling 
of proper names, expanded abbreviations, and occasionally added punctua- 
tion for clarity when necessary. 

The portrait of the grandmother who wrote these letters hangs over the 
mantel in the living room of our present home. She has a slim, fine aquiline 
nose, a firm yet softly molded chin, and large, somewhat wistful, gray-blue 
eyes. Her brown hair, framing her face, is drawn down over her ears. There 
is a single rose in the puffed hair above her left ear, a rose in the vee of her 
red velvet gown, and a rose between the tapered fingers of her right hand. 
She had other attractions to add to the charm of her appearance. Devoted to 
music, she was a good pianist and had a beautiful voice. She liked to tell of 
her “musical nights” when she sang and my grandfather played upon the 
flute, an accomplishment learned at West Point. 

The grandmother that we remember and loved lived a half a block from 
us in Richmond in a little old-fashioned house at Eight North Second Street 
whose back fences were overrun with roses and honeysuckle. She was a 
handsome, dignified old lady, with steadfast eyes and hair parted in the 
middle and coiled behind her ears. She wore delightful little bonnets that 
she had made for her in Baltimore, the ribbons tying beneath her chin. She 
brought us flowers and batches of rolls, yellow with egg, far better than the 
cake of the present day. Her youthful visitors were allowed to write at her 
desk, sanding their letters and sealing them, too, with one of her minute red 
sealing wax wafers, and were always given, unasked, refreshments that could 
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be found only at “Grandma’s’— shortcakes or waffles, sprinkled with cin- 
namon and sugar, rolls split open and filled with preserved cherries or straw- 
berries, crystals of sugar clinging to the fruit, and Spanish cream whose 
sponge and jelly were as clearly separated as if they had been made in 
different bowls, not poured lightly out of one saucepan. She was never 
known to be cross or disagreeable, indeed, only sickness disturbed her 
serenity. 

She often spoke of the beauty of the farm, but never of her experiences 
there during the Western Virginia campaign. When questioned, she invari- 
ably replied, much as the younger woman of Gauley Mount would have 
done, “But, really, I knew nothing about the war. I was interested only in 


the safety of Colonel Tompkins.” 


1. Christopher Q. Tompkins to Jacob Dolson Cox, July 28. 


Gauley Mount, near Gauley Bridge. 
Fayette County, Virginia. July 28, 1861. 


Sir: 
Circumstances over which I have no control, have compelled me to aban- 
don my farm, and leave upon it a defenceless family of females and children. 


Should the chances of war direct your columns in this vicinity, it is pre- 
sumed that these persons would receive treatment befitting their several 
stations, provided responsible persons were in immediate command. But, 
should this particular locality be visited by scouting parties or irregular 
detachments of your Forces, temptations to license and abuse of private rights 
might be committed without your knowledge or sanction. 

It is to guard against such a contingency, that I have taken the liberty to 
address you this communication, and to call your attention to the propriety 
of giving such instructions as will doubtless present themselves to an Officer 
of your rank and reputation. If, however, you should think it out of your 
power to prevent such abuses of private immunities, I will be obliged if you 
will apprise Mrs. Tompkins of the fact. 

I have the honor to be very respectfully 


Your obedient Servant, 
C. Q. Tompkins 


Colonel 22nd Regiment Virginia Volunteers 


To General Cox 
Commander Federal Forces Kanawha Valley 
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2. Order of Edward M. Carey et al. 


No one who pretends to be a Soldier will molest the family or property of 
Mrs. Tompkins, and we enjoin all soldiers to treat her with the respect due 
a lady. 

Epwarp M. Carey 
Captain, Co. H. 12 [Ohio] Regt. 
Captain Dome, Co. B. 12 [Ohio] Regt. 
Captain J[ames] E. Stacey, Co. H. 2nd Ky. Regt. 


3. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, August. 
[The first four pages are missing. ] 


They [the Federal troops] looked mad, asked if he [Colonel Christopher Q. 
Tompkins] was here. I said, “No.” “When did he leave?” I said, “I am not 
here to answer such questions. I should not be worthy of the name of wife 
if I betrayed my husband.” The officer seeing I was not in a trifling mood 
said, “Ask the lady no such questions; she won’t answer you. Give us some 
whiskey.” I told them I had none as I sent it away when I heard they were 
coming, if they wished milk or bread or meat, that they should have it. A 
party had rushed into the kitchen. I asked the officer very politely to request 
his me[n] to leave the kitchen, food should be brought them in the porch. 
Some had gone to the vineyard house (no one was in it however). A party 
rushed into the stable yard with shovels, etc. Three went to Dickert’s house, 
the white man who has lived here two years, broke open his trunk, took his 
watch, breastpin, 437 dollars in notes due in Cincinnati, 95 dollars in bank 
notes. I told the officer that Mr. T. had written to General [J. D.] Cox and 
that as gentlemen my greatest protection was my entire defencelessness, and 
showed him the note left the day before by the officers. One was his cap- 
tain fortunately. He called his men off and left. Mr. Dickert went after 
them, but they were going to run him through. I sent a letter for him, to 
stop the payment of the 437 dollars, the 95 he lost, of course. I told him if 
faithful I'd give him a watch. 

Major [B. G.] Leiper came up at dinner time to say that General Cox had 
received Mr. T.’s letter, recognized his right to send it, and would see me 
protected, that his horse would not cross the ford or he would have called 
himself. He called the next day with several of his staff officers and took 
dinner, and is an elegant, accomplished gentleman, withal very handsome. 
Strange to say General [Henry A.] Wise always sat at table on my left hand 
(the seat of honor I believe) and General Cox, his enemy, took the same seat 
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two days after. I smiled to think how the table was filled with men in so short 
a time anxious to cut each other’s throats. A man dined here who told me he 
ordered one hundred guns to be fired at Mr. T., described his horse exactly, 
knew he was an officer by his orders to the men, and said, “Is it not strange 
that here I am dining at his table?” He said the twigs of the trees flew, but 
the range was too high. They are very respectful and really kind, thank me 
for all that I do for them, but the soldiers are cut throats, villainous looking 
indeed. They are very angry, say it is a pretty kind of a war, here is a seces- 
sion Colonel and they are not allowed to pillage anything, not even a chicken. 
The apple orchard is the only sufferer. Four are there to guard it, but, some- 
how, few apples are left. The stock horses all are preserved. The guard is sent 
at nine o'clock every morning to relieve twenty men at three places. Two 
lieutenants or captains, besides the officer of the day, come up twice besides 
and once in the night to see all is right. The officers eat at the table and 
sleep on mattresses on the benches in the porch, the men on the lawn or in 
the road. Ellen is never seen. They do not know I have a daughter. When 
our troops were at Gauley Bridge, where these are now, Captain O. Jennings 
Wise sent me a guard every night, fearing the union men would burn the 
house as they threatened it. So we have been highly honored by both 
parties. Captain Wise is General Wise’s son. 

The greatest trial is I am cut off from all communication with Mr. T. 
The mails are stopped from here to Lewisburg. Except a message, I have 
heard nothing from him. I do not know where he will be ordered. Some- 
times my heart almost gives out. Then I feel I must rally as all depends on me 
now. Whether these troops will go to attack Mr. T. or remain here, I have 
no idea. The children tell me “I am a prisoner of war but I don’t know it.” 
It is true I ought not to leave here, all is lost if I go, but I am so anxious 
about Mr. T. Yet we cannot afford to lose this place if by remaining two 
months all may be well. I suppose you know that the dear old state is to be 
divided. Governor [Francis H.] Pierpont is for the union and this fact is 
certain, the forces will go as far as the sword will cut. What about Washing- 
ton? Is it to be taken? I dread the bloodshed following it. Do pray write to 
me. Tell me who is living, who is dead, and where Henry [Wilkins]' is? 
Caroline [Wilkins Ficklin]}* I heard, was doing well. I get papers from Cin- 
cinnati, sent by the officers to me. indeed, I call them socially friends and 
am puzzled to draw the line of their political enmity. I look at them and 
think here General Cox actually makes it a personal matter to protect the 


1Brother of Ellen Wilkins Tompkins. 
2Sister of Ellen Wilkins Tompkins. 
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wife and children of a man he may kill next week. I know and believe many 
of the officers would spare him now for my sake. It is a matter for thought. 

Now for business. How does the blessed estate get on? Do write me a 
real long letter. Remember how I am situated and how thirsty I am for news 
of every kind. Your letter must be directed to Mrs. Colonel C. Q. Tompkins, 
Care of Brigadier General Cox, Gauley Bridge, Fayette County, Virginia. 
I will come safely through Cincinnati. General Cox sent a letter to Mr. T. 
from me to relieve his anxiety, and lets me send to mill or store, but worded 
the pass so as to throw me on my honor. He sends this letter and says I may 
seal all I write. I admire him truly, for such men have a happy effect for 
peace. Please send this letter to Anne Tilyard and tell her not to show it, 
burn it, but to go to see Louisa and Achsah and tell them the news, also 
Jane. Goodbye with love to Mr. Cooch, Wilkins, Helen, and all the family. 
I wonder if we will ever meet again. 

Ever yours affectionately, 


ELLEN 


[P. S.] Write the day you get this for General Cox may leave and my letter 
might not arrive so safely. Ellen® received a letter from Florence last week. 
She was delighted. 

The people intercept my letters from Mr. T., I fear to gain some news. 
He would write nothing to instruct them, of course. They burn my fences, 
to let the stock out, make fires near the barn in hopes to burn it. I get angry 
sometimes. The officers put things to rights for me. Oh, what an awful curse 
war is. How I envy you with your husband and children at home. 

Tell Anne Tilyard to write me the news and to give my love to Cousin 


Eliza Young. 


4. Ellen W. Tompkins to Christopher Q. Tompkins, September 1. 


Gauley Bridge 
September 1st, 1861 
My dear husband, 

I have not had the pleasure of hearing from you since the third of August. 
Various reports have reached us of your presence in this region, but none 
reliable. My impression is that you are with General [R. E.] Lee, therefore 
I shall direct this to Lewisburg. 

We are treated with much kind consideration by the officers and a guard 
is kept here to prevent intrusion. I shall remain here until I know your 


3Daughter of Ellen Wilkins Tompkins, aged fifteen. 
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wishes on the subject. We are all well. The children long to see you. I 
need not tell you how I wish to see you, for that you know full well. 

How does John [Wilkins]* get on? Give our love to him, and Mr. 
Grimmé’ sends his respects. I am tired of this war, and yet see no hope of 
peace, all looks dark to me, however, I hear no news from the east except a 
few papers from Cincinnati, newspaper reports I do not credit. I wish I could 
suggest some way to send me a letter, but I am entirely at a loss. 

With much love your devoted wife, 


ELLEN 


[P. S.] My judgment still approves of my remaining here, but the difficulty 
of hearing from you is a severe trial. My health is rather better, for I have no 
spells of nausea, therefore feel no uneasiness about me. Remember you 
must not ride that horse. It is too well known. 


5. Jacob Dolson Cox to Charles Frederick Henningsen, September 6. 


Head Quarters, Kanawha Brigade 
Gauley Bridge, 6th September 1861 


To Colonel C. F. Henningsen 
Sir: 

Your note dated 4th was brought in today with a flag of truce by Dr. 
[John] Wilkins. I have endeavored to save Mrs. Tompkins from any of the 
inconveniences or dangers which might result from hostilities in her neigh- 
borhood, and have spared no pains to keep her family and property from 
molestation. She has been allowed every latitude I could reasonably grant 
and subjected to only such restrictions as seemed necessary. 

The very fact that she has been allowed to remain so long with her family 
within our lines, makes it improper for me now to grant the request that she 
should pass over to your forces. I will however see to it that she is not left 
in any personal danger in any event, or will even allow her a safe conduct to 
go to her friends in Baltimore, by way of Ohio. More than this I must be 
excused from granting at present, however I may regret the duty of refusing 
any request her husband or friends might make. Of course I include her 
family in the assurances above given. 


Very Respectfully 


J. D. Cox 
Brigadier General U. S. A. 


4Brother of Ellen Wilkins Tompkins. He was a physician. 
5Tutor for Tompkins children. 
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6. Ellen W. Tompkins to Christopher Q. Tompkins, September 10. 


Gauley Mount, 
September roth, 1861 
My dear husband, 

I had the pleasure of receiving your letter from the hands of Colonel 
[Edward P.] Fyffe,° and was much gratified to hear that you and John 
[Wilkins] were well. 

The children send much love and have enjoyed good health and, not with- 
standing the exciting times, continue their studies quite industriously. They 
seem much interested in their music and play Dixie and various airs. General 
Cox and his officers have treated us very kindly and made us as comfortable 
under the circumstances as possible. The General thinks however that it will 
be most judicious for us to remain here for the present, and I agree with him, 
feeling quite safe under his protection. As for my going to Baltimore it is 
entirely out of the question. If nothing occurs to drive me away, I would 
like to remain here as late as possible, although it forces me to forego the 
pleasure of seeing you and John, especially as Mr. Grimmé and Mr. Dickert 
think they could not remain here with advantage without the family. The 
stock is all in good condition, and the crops were quite abundant, but not 


equal to the demands made upon them. Of course I will write whenever 
there [is] an opportunity. In the meantime I hope you will feel no unneces- 
sary anxiety about us as I feel sure in case of sickness General Cox would 
allow me to let you know. My own health is rather better. The servants 
give me no trouble. All desire their respects to you and John. 

Yours devotedly, 


TompkKINs 


P. S. I hope you have sold that horse. Sarah [Wilkins Cooch]’ wrote me all 
were well and our property in Baltimore [all] right. 


7. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, September 10. 


Gauley Mount, 
September 10, 1861 
My dear Sarah, 
I was delighted to hear from you once more. We have had a terrible time 
here, skirmishes every day within a few miles of us. You heard that Colonel 


6Colonel Fyffe (always spelled Fifer by Ellen Wilkins Tompkins but corrected by editor) com- 
manded the 26th Ohio Volunteer Regiment. 
7Sister of Ellen Wilkins Tompkins. 
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(Erastus B.] Tyler was routed by General [John B.] Floyd’s brigade 18 
miles from us. Ben Ficklin® is his Lieutenant Colonel. The federals had 
their arms stacked, eating their breakfasts, and the rebels [were] in their 
midst before they knew it. But for timely aid from Camp Gauley their wagon 
trains would have been cut off. September 3rd we heard the cannon roaring 
two miles above us, actually on the farm which extends three miles on the 
turnpike. The 11th Ohio and two other regiments were concealed in the bushes 
each side of the road expecting our troops to come down and attack Gauley 
Camp. Our troops, it seems, followed the same plan. When either showed 
themselves, [they] were honored with a volley. The road ran in this way. 
Both were surprised at the reception they 
met. The idea of six thousand men playing 


% 2 bow peep at each other. The federals blame 


CANNON CANNON 


Ss a boy who went to mill a hundred times a 
day, said they heard cow bells all night 
suns which was the rebels’ signal, complain of 
the ingratitude of the people to an army sent here to protect them. I am 
truly grateful for one! The country people run in, close doors and windows, 
[and] will answer no questions. Neither party did much, some were 
wounded, none killed. But the best thing was a cannon taken from General 
Wise was true to the southern cause. It hung fire and blew off the arm of 
the cannoneer and another man’s thumb. Better them than our forces 
should suffer. They have to keep a tremendous force here, 1000 men in 
Charleston. The people are very sulky to them there. They are being 
attacked [on] all sides up Gauley, from New river etc. Their supplies fired 
into daily and they fear they will be cut off entirely. Their pickets are fired 
into and their forces scattered, as the foe appears where least expected. 
General [William S.] Rosecrans’ sent them word he would reach them 
yesterday with reinforcements by the Somerville road. They are in a bad 
way today. The rebels have got between them and Rosecrans and cut off 
communication with Gauley. Their wagons were fired on (I saw the 
wounded horses) a mile below this house on the farm but from across the 
river at the narrow falls. Our troops have pickets to within two miles above 
us, the camp two miles and a half off. 
Now I must tell you how we are situated. Four days ago they put a camp 


8Benjamin F. Ficklin was a brother of Slaughter W. Ficklin, who was a brother-in-law of 
Ellen Wilkins Tompkins. 

%Ellen Wilkins Tompkins usually spelled Rosecrans’ name “Rosencranz,” a form maqunty 
used at the time, It has been changed in every case by the editor to the form employed by the 
General himself. 
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of nearly two thousand men on the field next my kitchen, with nearly 
one hundred tents. When I saw them measure the field, I sent Joe" to tell 
the superior officer to come to me. I asked him by whose authority he was 
acting. He showed me General Cox’s order. I told him I did not acknowl- 
edge the right to intrude on me according to General Rosecrans’ Order no. 3, 
which I had cut out of the American. He said it was military necessity. I 
told him to say convenience. I fought long to save us the annoyance, but 
their motto is “might is right.” I told him they had taken my corn crop, 
hay, wheat, etc. and if I could protect nothing I had no resort but to cut the 
throats of my horses, etc. I then sent a message by an officer I knew was my 
friend to General Cox to say that I would give up the use of one stable, the 
vineyard house for a hospital, the overseer’s house for the commissary, but 
there must be a division. I must have my part undisturbed. The Colonel 
called on me to say General Cox agreed and that he would station sentinels 
anywhere I said. So they walk night and day in front of the kitchen and 
really considering, I am not so much intruded on. But Colonel Fyffe is a 
gentleman and so is his Lieutenant Colonel. They killed five sheep the first 
day. So I keep the flock in the front yard, my carriage horses in the turkey 
house. Sometimes I have to laugh at my contrivances to secure our things. 
Mr. Dickert, the overseer, could not stay here if I left. They curse him, 
and threaten him, every day he is so true to our interest. He cut off the 
grapes by the bushel (just turning) as the soldiers were tearing down vines 
and all. It looked like such a shame. 

The Generals of our army have sent in three flags of truce to General Cox 
for him to allow me and the family to pass out of his lines, four miles, and 
join our forces, but he positively refused, says I may go to Baltimore but not 
to Lewisburg. I told him I refused entirely to go to Baltimore (he sent 
Colonel Fyffe to me) that I could not hear from Mr. Tompkins nor could 
I take the servants. Yesterday General Cox called with three of his officers 
to apologize for not coming to report to me, as he was much engaged. He 
certainly is an elegant man, but I think he made a mistake to refuse to let 
us go. I told him I felt badly as I feared I was in the way of our forces 
making a military movement. For it stands to reason our troops can’t attack 
Gauley with me exposed between two fires. Of course under these circum- 
stances my presence protects the camp more than Rosecrans’ reinforcements. 
General Cox told me to prevent such a condition of things, in his answer to 
our Generals, he had told them he would be certain to move me in time out 
of all danger. They have four cannon and entrenchments on the hill by the 
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kitchen. Mr. T. told General Wise I was to be depended on in any danger, 
was thoroughly game. I think I am severely tested. 

John [Wilkins] came with the flag of truce, and as he heard the house was 
burnt to the ground ventured to see. They fired at him and the ball just 
grazed him. Again he came with five cavalry and they did not see the flag 
and they were covered with Enfield rifles. His uniform being like the 
federals saved him and then the flag was seen. He begged so hard to see 
one of the boys Colonel Fyffe told Captain Simmons to put one on his horse 
and take him up, but one of the General's aids would not allow it, even at my 
portico forbid it. I told General Cox he must allow me to go up in the 
carriage with one of his officers to see John, or let him be brought here blind- 
folded. The officers were amused to hear me talk to him as they treat him with 
such deference, not even sitting down without he invites them. He laughed 
a good deal himself. He said he could not break his rule, but I told him I was 
an exception to every general rule and to consult policy less, his heart more. 
He said he would consider it favorably but yesterday sent his Adjutant to 
say he must ask to delay it for a few days. I sent him word I could not take a 
refusal and if delayed John might be moved. The Adjutant said the General 
would be up himself to see me in a day or two. But our troops have made a 
move, fallen back to Hawk’s Nest, and these [troops] have sent some com- 
panies up to hid[e] in the bushes. 

September 11 — The news is [that] General Rosecrans is cut off from 
Gauley Camp, at least no dispatches can reach him, our troops between. The 
wagons are so shot into, the federals do their hauling at night. Orders have 
just come to this camp here, to be ready to move at a moment's warning. The 
batteries above us on the hill are manned, 4 cannon, and three thousand 
troops [are] on this farm. How would you like to be in our place? I keep 
the trunks packed as a shell may set fire to the house any moment. It requires 
much thought to act rightly. I dare not speak without thought. I know John 
won't be allowed to come now. The officers express much sympathy for our 
situation, say they would not have their wives or families in our place. 
General Cox won't let us go, so I make the best of it. All agree the house 
would go, if I left, in twenty hours. General Cox says with us here, it is 
comparatively easy to protect us. There is even amongst the soldiers a feeling 
for us. I am a great coward naturally, I know, but I never have known a 
sensation of fear since Mr. T. left. To part with Mr. T. and to have him 
exposed to their bullets has given me a feeling of desperation. It is true at 
times all hope forsakes me of seeing him, but I lock myself up until I have 
cried my heart out fairly, and never give way before the children. Indeed, 
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I dare not, for it would but make matters worse and they are bad enough. 
I shall have to send this letter today or may not get it off. I regret I cannot 
relieve your anxiety about us, but I will write again if they let me. Don't 
allude to a word I have written in your answer. Love to all. 

ELLEN 


[P. S.] Please send this to Wilkens Glenn but do not direct to him, under 
cover to some one else, as times are such in Baltimore. What is Anne Tilyard’s 
direction? Excuse all mistakes. I have no time to read or correct. Send the 
slips of paper To be burnt by W. G. Mr. Grimmé has such a knowledge of 
the world he is a great advantage, but he and Mr. Dickert refuse to stay if 
I leave. Mr. Grimmé is never willing to see the officers even. Colonel Fyffe 
brought me a letter from Mr. T., not sealed, telling me he wished me to 
abandon the property, and could not let me be exposed to such terrible 
trials. General Cox says, “No.” Colonel Fyffe sent an answer for me to 


him [Mr. Tompkins,] open of course. 


8. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, September 13. 


September 13, [1861] 


I found it impossible to find a trusty person to send this by, therefore send 
you the news. General Rosecrans with four thousand men attacked our 
forces Sunday afternoon and fought until seven, then fell back a quarter of 
a mile, intending when his troops came up to fight his way through to 
Gauley (this was at Cross Lane’s) but our troops did not allow him to find 
them but yet managed to cut off his communication until yesterday when a 
company of his cavalry came in and ordered General Cox to advance up this 
road with the 11th Ohio, 26th Regiment (the one camped here) 2nd Ken- 
tucky and one more and meet General Rosecrans who hopes to hem our 
troops in as he advances on the Somerville road which enters this turnpike. 
They were passing here all night with their wagons with provisions, am- 
munition, cannon, and then seven ambulances with surgeons followed, look- 
ing like hearses with their black covers. I cannot find out where our troops 
are. Mr. T. sent mea letter by a flag [of] truce, but as my letters and his are 
examined by the Generals our correspondence is very formal, not dated. I am 
filled with anxiety of course. The batteries on our hill are manned. They 
say one good victory here, then on to Richmond. They never will get there. 
General Cox sent his Adjutant General up to me, with his compliments, 
to say he hoped in a few days to give me a pass to Richmond, and also sent 
a letter from Florence Fuller. Do you know, the soldiers believe General 
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Cox is my brother-in-law; he is so attentive to protect me. I must confess 
my situation has elicited much kindness from the officers, but I trust few and 
ask favors from none but General Cox and three others. Go to the highest 
in command is the safest for me. The mistake was in ordering General Wise 
to abandon this valley. They could not have advanced to save their lives, but 
now Governor [John] Letcher is deposed, according to them, Governor 
[Francis H.] Pierpont wants all Virginia. Can he get it? I won't pay taxes 
to him. They hope to get to Dogwood Gap, 14 miles from here, and surprise 
our troops. Could I but have warned them, but no doubt they are up to 
them. I can’t tell if I will accept the pass. As General Cox kept me here to 
oblige his views, I may stay to favor my own. He has not got the victory yet. 
To add to my troubles Willie" has been very sick, caught cold. All the rest 
are well and get the name of being such bright, gentlemanly children. Joe 
passes current as he never names politicks, 

The soldiers are much excited about not being paid for four months, 
[being] fed on pork and beans and stale crackers, sleeping on the ground and 
[made] targets at all times. They earn eleven dollars a month. They say the 
politicians get it. The troops have exhausted three wells and now use the 
ice dam and spring. A sentinel has to protect my well to secure us water. 
Write again as I may remain, for I can’t tell what Mr. Tompkins wishes me 
to do now, and will remain if he desires it. But really I cannot in a letter tell 
you our trials. Two of the servants just escaped a few moments ago being 
shot. They were getting fire wood and not recognized as their backs were 
[turned] that way. The order is to shoot all not in uniform. A sentinel 
stopped the soldiers just in time. I keep the children in sight all the time, as 
they would be shot by accident. The servants are tempted to sell everything 
they can get to the soldiers. How I envy any one who can rest without a 
feeling of apprehension. These officers tell me if they could but get Mr. 
Tompkins, he wields so much influence here, musters the militia, etc. and 
that Judge [George W.] Summers and all union men speak of him so 
highly. If taken prisoner, he would be sent to Columbus as they won't ex- 
change prisoners. But they have not got him yet, and I feel sure they won't. 
The country people are all devoted to him, tell these officers, “Pray never 
shoot Col. T.” All tell me of his popularity. 

[ELLEN] 


[P.S.] Send this to Wilkins Glenn. He must burn it. Your second letter has 
arrived, mine must be burned. 


11William Frazer Tompkins, aged eleven. 
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g- Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, September 16. 


September 16, [1861] 


I have not met a man I could send this by without the risk of being opened. 
I think they have a great respect for our talent to outwit them. They have 
guards all round the house at night. I go into the front and back porches 
the last thing at night. As I walked out last night, each side of the front 
door was a sentinel. I did not speak nor did they. I walked around as usual, 
for if I let them see me afraid I should be imposed on directly. I was obliged 
just now to send for the officer in command and told him I would allow 
no one to impose on me beyond a certain point. I should report it to General 
Cox as a nuisance. He made me apologies at once. I told him once before 
an officer went beyond his orders, but I reported to General Cox and he was 
not allowed to come here again, as he was told that he was objectionable to 
me. One of their guards climbed into the bedroom of Mr. Dickert. He 
seized an axe and he got out of the window. Yesterday four officers came to 
see me on business. I am tired of such a responsible situation, for Mr. 
Grimmé never sees them [and] I have to depend upon myself. I have to 
act with policy yet be independent, they are so imposing. All acknowledge 
the soldiers are friendly to me as I never omit doing them a kindness, es- 
pecially for their sick and a number are sick. This camp is being moved 
away today to my great relief. General Cox and three thousand men went 
up four days ago and found the camp of the rebels nine miles from here 
deserted, as they had started a few hours before on a retreat to Lewisburg. 
They had three thousand men of General Rosecrans employed in putting 
up barracades to fight behind, then by a side road called the Sunday road 
had advanced a regiment to cut off the retreat, but our troops got round 
another side road and escaped the trap they set for them. The federals now 
are camping about thirty miles from here and the reports vary about their 
plans. Some say they are to go to Richmond, others to East Tennessee, if 
successful, but I believe the main body of General Rosecrans is in a fix and 
they are trying to relieve him. 

The camp at Gauley is still manned, but I could promise one thousand 
men could take it. The federals are not boastful at present. At Cross roads 
they lost one hundred men besides Colonel [J. W.] Lowe. They report that 
General [R. E.] Lee was defeated at Cheat Mountain with great loss on both 
sides. What do you think of the proclamation of General [John C.] 
Fremont? Is it not outrageous? Orders have arrived here to take all seces- 
sionists and to confiscate all property. The soldiers are not pleased with 
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General Fremont’s act, as they say they have friends [on] both sides and 
would not like their friends shot. Write again, but always put my name on 
the outside, care of General Cox, Gauley Bridge, Fayette County. The 
letters are sent me. A new officer has just come in and I will send this 
by him as I believe he can be trusted as well as any for all my best friends 
are above. Please put me a few of the new stamps in your next letter. My 
letters must be burnt. As I hear there is such times in Baltimore, I shall 
certainly remain here as [I] cannot pass through the two armies on the road 
to Lewisburg. Write at once. I can’t read this over as I have no time. 


[ELLEN] 


10. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, September 22. 


Gauley Mount, 
September 22, 1861 


Dear Sarah, 


I wrote you ten days ago, but I expect it was not sent as a great scamp 
took it. I asked you to send it to Cousin Henrietta Glenn as I know they are 
attached to Mr. T. I have tonight over a hundred wagons camped here, but 
they go on tomorrow. The guard has to be very active, I tell you, to keep the 
teamsters right. The two officers here I know I can fully depend on. Would 
not I suffer if they had their way. A secession Colonel is fair game. Mr. 
Tompkins’ character and position secure me much consideration. Even the 
roughest teamsters will call to tell me Mr. T. is well. [They] say they have 
wives and feel for my situation. The country people send me messages if 
they hear of Mr. T. or John who is very popular. 

The whole camp is ordered to be moved and now these regiments are to 
advance, take Lewisburg and the railroad and go to East Tennessee. But 
providence interfered for us. General Rosecrans sent a dispatch to General 
Cox to advance on our troops up this road and he would send three thousand 
men [on] a by road to get them between, attack front and rear at once. Well! 
twelve cavalry started with this dispatch and a German picket (of their own) 
fired into them not being able to understand English. They shot ten, the 
other two remained in the woods twenty-four hours and that gave our troops 
time to retreat beyond the place where their plans were laid. Were not they 
mad? I outwit them in finding out the news, guard us as they may. I make 
friends in curious ways. No one was allowed to speak to us except before 
a commissioned officer, but still I heard the news. When I found out that 
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our troops had escaped that trap, you can imagine my joy. Still my anxiety 
is terrible as there is to be a battle at Lewisburg or the end of the railroad. 
They are so confident of success I have much trouble to be silent. The 26th 
Regiment camped here nearly three weeks and took off with them the most 
valuable man I have. General Cox says he shall be returned, but the soldiers 
have him hid in the woods now. He will be so demoralized that he will be 
of no value. Mr. T. was at the battle of Cross Lanes with General Floyd's 
brigade. Lieutenant Colonel Ben Ficklen led the charge. The Seventh Ohio 
was surrounded and had to run. They say the charge was so handsome they 
forgot danger in the sight. But two companies ran to get to a mountain pass 
and the soldiers (the remainder of the 7th guard us now) told the boys, Joe 
and Chris, that there was, to their surprise, Colonel Tompkins’ regiment 
drawn up and had he fired, the slaughter would have been murderous, but 
he ordered the men not to fire and called out, “Throw down your arms, 
boys, and you shall not be touched.” Was it not noble and like him? The 
officers told me he won the respect of the men by that order. You may imagine 
the trial to have these men at every meal and then to know they are trying 
to take Mr. T. How I envy you a quiet home and your family at home with 
you. My trials are terrible. Willie is much better, but looks delicate. The 
rest are well and I am no worse. Write anything you like in your letters. 
Both of yours arrived safely, also one from Helen [Cooch] to Ellen. She 
will write soon. 

Major [B. G.] Leiper dined here yesterday and told me his wife in New 
York had sent him a column of the Exchange with an extract of a letter from 
me. I expressed surprise, but took it very coolly. He said there was a 
Southern spirit through it. What else could he expect? Do pray send me a 
copy, for I wrote in haste, as I always do, and feel ashamed not to copy 
often. They all know General Cox will protect me and amongst his staff 
and the high officers I real[ly] can depend on being treated kindly. That is 
the only redeeming feature in the situation we are placed in. I wrote you 
three flags of truce had been sent in about letting us pass through their 
lines. General Cox refused, but said I could go to Baltimore. I refused as 
I should be cut off from Mr. T. As it was General Cox, I submitted. He is a 
refined, elegant gentleman and very handsome. Colonel Tyler commands 
at Gauley, but still direct as before, without General Cox’s name as he is 
away. Please send me a few of the new stamps. There are none here and my 
letters have to be franked. Let me know if you received the third letter, that 
one I wished sent to cousin Henrietta Glenn, not this. Burn this. 
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11. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch. 
[The first two pages are missing. ] 


I had a stormy interview with a quartermaster. He said he wished to buy 
hay and corn. I told him I regretted I could not oblige him, but my new 
corn crop (about four or five hundred bushels) was eaten green by the 
soldiers; I had given all the hay away I could spare. He said, “Well, I will 
replace it.” I said I could not run that risk as a long winter was ahead and as 
horses could not eat the money, I should have no resort but to cut their 
throats. He said, “Well, Madam, I shall take it.” “Why, Sir,” said I, “did 
you call to ask me about it if such was your determination? By whose 
authority do you act?” “My own,” said he, “ as brigade quartermaster, for I 
did not ask General Cox as I feared he would refuse.” I said, “I don’t 
acknowledge your authority, Sir, you shall not have my corn or hay.” He 
said, “You should remember you are treated differently from every one in 
your peculiar situation.” I said, “General Cox attends to that.” He said, 
“Every officer agrees that you are a real lady and that is another reason.” 
“By them I am treated as one,” I said. He lost his temper, repeated his 
threats in a most disagreeable manner. Then my indignation got beyond my 
control. I told him he should not touch my corn or hay and I knew my rights 
and he should see I'd maintain them. He left at once. The officer with him 
did not open his lips. I called the officer of the guard in, told him I’d look 
to him to carry out General Cox’s orders to protect me and my property. 
He said he would certainly do it. The officer in command of the camp here 
said he would turn out every man to protect me, I had been kind to them. 
I told Major Leiper the next day not to send him here again, I would 
have no business transactions with him, we were strangers forever. He 
regretted it had occurred, but said I had done all I could, and he would 
report it. The quartermaster is very unpopular. I believe they were glad I 
put him down. I don’t wish you to name it, but thought I'd tell you to let you 
see I won’t be imposed on. In fact I made myself popular by the act. I 
heard several say that he needed it sadly, but they had no right to put 
him down. 

The news is [that] our troops have retreated safely to Meadow Bluff, near 
Lewisburg and are fortified there, [they] escaped all the traps of Rosecrans 
and Cox, and that the secessionists are trying to cut off their wagon trains. 
120 camped here last night, and now fifty more wagons are here. I feel 
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that our troops are getting on much better, but fear to trust the particulars in 
a letter. Don’t send this letter to Anne [Tilyard] or any one. Burn it. 
[ELLEN] 


[P.S.] Send this letter to Henry [Wilkins]. 


12. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, October s. 


Gauley Bridge 
[October] 5, 1861 
Dear Sarah, 

I received your two letters, but wonder if mine went straight. I sent one 
for you to forward to Cousin H[enrietta] G[{lenn]. I also sent another with 
a letter for Henry [Wilkins]. I had the pleasure of receiving a letter from 
Anne Tilyard. Two officers brought it and civilly informed me that they 
would like to remain all night. I declined the honor, but gave them their 
supper for the letter. 

Just let me give you a description of one day and all are alike in trials to me. 
Yesterday first came an officer of General Rosecrans to say that he wished 
three hundred horses to camp here and two artillery companies, some of 
General Rosecrans’ staff officers. I asked him his orders. He said [he was] 
not to do so without my consent and General R. said, if possible, to go else- 
where. I told him very politely I hoped he would go farther. I would 
consider it a great favor, that I was annoyed to death, every night wagoners 
camping here over a hundred at a time. Well, by being civil, he went on 
three miles above. I thanked him and told him I was glad to speed the 
parting guest. But just as they were off and we enjoying the hope of 
a quiet night, a party took possession of one of my fields, had six tents up 
before we saw them. I sent for the superior officer and asked him by whose 
authority he intruded on my premises. He said he did not know my property 
was different from other people’s. I was provoked at once. I told him he’d 
find it was, for I was protected by General Cox and Colonel Tyler in com- 
mand of Gauley Bridge. He said he hoped I'd allow them to stay all night 
as they were all unharnessed. He'd pay for all damages. I told him I 
scorned his money, I would not touch a cent if I was starving, it was the 
insult to my private rights. They were an awful set. They tore down the 
fences and were so mad that they could not do as they chose, that it was 
terrible to hear them cursing us, said one half of a regiment was kept to 
guard us while Mr. T. was killing the other half. But for an officer of the 
26th Ohio, I do not know what would have happened. I ever shall remem- 
ber Lieutenant Hicks. He was up nearly all night. It took two guards at 
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the back of the house, two in front, and two at the barn, to walk all night to 
protect us. They were putting up a telegraph wire from Sewell Mountain 
to Gauley, and in the morning [were] cutting down all the trees I loved to 
see. We have a superb grindstone where they were grinding their axes. I re- 
marked that it was a hard case, I had to allow them to sharpen their axes to 
cut my favorite trees. Willie, who is as sharp as a briar, took Chris"? out, and 
together they took the handle off and they, the enemy, were outdone I 
assure you. They blessed us, and finally sent in Lieutenant Hicks to ask me 
to let them grind three axes and one hatchet and then they would cut no 
more of the trees, and the Captain said he would hurry the men off. I sent 
word I would agree to those terms, and let them have the handle. 

October 6 — Just as I wrote this far I was interrupted and all day yester- 
day I was so annoyed, first one thing and then another, I quite gave up. The 
teamsters are the most lawless men in the army and I have the road lined 
with them all the time, fires extending all along the fences. Colonel Tyler, 
who is in command of Gauley, wrote me a note today telling me I must 
report any trespass on my property or any complaint I had to make of ill 
treatment and he would see I was protected. He is a real gentleman and with 
all my troubles there are some alleviating circumstances. The officers try to 
be kind to us in every way and really neglect no opportunity to do me a 
favor. The character and position of Mr. Tompkins secures me their civility. 
They assure me constantly of their sympathy and tell me I have plenty of 
friends in both armies. Many believe I am refused a pass because it pre- 
vents our troops from attacking Gauley, as they say our lives are held worth 
a regiment of theirs and this place commands the fortifications at Gauley. 
Cannon on the lawn here would ruin them. Some officers are here at every 
meal and staying at night, but never without my invitation. Two of General 
Rosecrans’ officers, sick in an ambulance, stopped and asked if I'd allow 
them to remain a night, as they were suffering. Well, of course, I did 
and they expressed themselves under great obligations. Mr. Grimmé wishes 
me to adopt a different conduct, refuse everyone, but I am in the hands of 
the Philistines and have no idea of making bitter enemies, and, in truth, they 
are always kind to me and as a lady I must be polite. I have nothing to do 
with their politics in this free country. There are many of these officers I 
shall be happy to see and introduce to Mr. T. as friends to me in a dark hour 
of trial, whenever this terrible war is over. 

We have had a freshet and General Cox’s troops suffered for fear of not 


being able to get the wagons across Gauley river, for General Wise burnt 


12Christopher Tompkins, aged thirteen. 
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the bridge. Had it kept up four days longer the whole army would have had 
to return. But now General Rosecrans, General Cox, General [Henry W.] 
Benham, General [Robert L.] McCook, and General [Robert C.] Schenck 
are on the top of Big Sewell Mountain, 32 miles above us, with 16 thousand 
men and our forces on the top of Little Sewell. The Big and Little Sewell 
are eleven miles across. The two armies are two miles apart, lying in sight 
of each other. The pickets have exchanged Kanawha salt for Greenbrier 
beef. Our forces are under General Lee, General Floyd and Wise. Mr. 
Tompkins is there with his regiment. The rebels have between thirty and 
thirty-seven thousand men. As the officers tell me “they have the elephant 
but don’t know whether to cage it,” meaning a chance to fight but fear to 
risk it against such odds. General Lee’s name strikes terror into these federal 
forces. If it was General Floyd or Wise, they would have tried to go to 
Lewisburg, but General Lee, they know, is so superior to their officers. The 
Confederates States have bound themselves to get back Western Virginia. 
My place is here evidently. I hope they will fall back without a battle. Some 
think they will. But last night five couriers passed down and some passed up 
to General Rosecrans with sealed dispatches, paper compressed into a ball 
and covered with wax so the courier can swallow it if the enemy overtakes 
him. The supposition is [that] within forty-eight hours there will be a change 
in the relations of the armies. I believe the federals will fall back to Camp 
Lookout, 18 miles above us at Mrs. Lewis’ place where I boarded two 
summers. There they are fortified, but the climate is so bleak they can’t 
stand it. They have hundreds of men sick now. When a battle is expected, 
in both armies the hospitals get filled, but these men have severe colds and 
fevers. There is such a difficulty to have letters sent without stamps and I 
can’t get any. Please send me some in your next letter. I hear all the 
eastern news from the Cincinnati papers which the officers send me. Willie 
is much better. He is cutting four teeth and for two months has not been 
well. My own health is much better. Caroline [W. Ficklin] says the war has 
cured me. I have not had a spell of nausea for two months. I am too busy 
and excited to be sick. I am so sorry to see Wilkins Glenn is taken up. I 
believe that Maryland will go out of the Union in spite of Lincoln. A lieu- 
tenant colonel of the Confederates was killed by the pickets of the federals. As 
officer of the day he rode between them and asked if they were Jeff Davis’ 
men. They said, “No!” He drew his revolver and they shot him in the side. 
The officers are strapped to the horses now to save their bodies. His horse 
galloped back to our camp, a mile. The likeness of his wife with a slip of 
paper fell out of his pocket. On it was written, “But for this sad war, my dear 
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husband, we never would have been separated.” Her letters to him [were] 
covered with his blood. The man [who killed him] was very sorry he did 
not let him go. He is on this place now. The wretch! What shadows we are 
and what shadows we pursue. 

Sunday night — The news for us is glorious. The federals had to retreat 
from the Sewell Mountains as the Confederates were geiting too close. The 
South is sure to hold its own and they begin to see it now. They have fallen 
back nearly to Hawk’s Nest and will have to go to Gauley, soon I expect to 
Charleston. They had to make their march at night. I feel bright and hope- 
ful of better days, as the troops, no doubt, will go to Kentucky and Missouri, 
recalled from Western Virginia. 

An officer told me [that] General Cox wrote him he was on the top of 
Sewell looking to the East. I told him [that,] like Moses, he would be al- 
lowed to view the promised land but never enter it. It turned out true. 

Direct to the care of General Cox. 

[ELLEN] 


13. Jacob Dolson Cox to Ellen W. Tompkins, October 9. 


Head Quarters, Kanawha Brigade 
Spy Rock, 9 October, 1861 
Dear Madam: 

Continuous duties in the field when my opportunities for writing have 
been very few must be my apology for not sooner answering your note. I 
have given the strictest orders that the same care should be given to the 
protection of your family and property after my departure from Gauley 
Bridge as before, and if any of my officers have failed in their duty in this 
respect I hope you will inform me. 

I made enquiries of Colonel [Edward P.] Fyffe as to your servant. He 
did not know of such a person in camp at first, but after enquiry found that 
the boy had followed the army, not accompanied it. Colonel F. says he will 
see to it that he returns at once. 

Assuring you that you have only to make known to me any favor which 
I can do you consistently with my military duty, 

I remain, Very Respectfully Yours etc. 
J. D. Cox 
Brigadier General U. S. A. 


Mrs. C. Q. Tompkins 
Gauley Mount 
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14. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, October 10. 


October 10 [1861] 


This place ought to belong to the state, it has such a central, important 
position. Last night the road was lined with wagons and the noise such 
we could not sleep, the teamsters quarreling and swearing. The barn now is 
filled with government property, barrels of pork, sugar, etc. If they retreat, 
they will burn it down no doubt, for when they fell back from Sewell 
Mountain they burnt tents, and the sugar, coffee, etc., was a foot deep, 
mixed with mud to prevent the rebels from using it. Over a hundred wagon 
loads were destroyed as they had not transportation. 

General [Winfield] Scott does not approve of the march up Sewell 
Mountain. He did not approve of the rout at Manassas. He well may be 
angry. It has cost Uncle Sam an immense amount of money and hundreds 
of sick soldiers, in fact it has demoralized and disheartened them. They 
return saying that the South has generals, but they have not one capable 
of leading thirty thousand men. Many talk of going home and all say they 
must go into winter quarters. Regiments of a thousand can’t muster more 
than five or six hundred active men fit for service. They will be at Gauley 
in a week, but our troops harass them. 800 cavalry came down yesterday and 
drove in their pickets and as they thought possibly they were supported by 
infantry. The federals had three regiments out for battle, but the cavalry 
only galloped backwards and forwards annoying them so that they could 
not continue to retreat fearing an ambush. They now don’t know what to 
anticipate as some fear the rebels will cut off their provision wagons from 
the other side of the river. They know General Lee is full of stratagems. 
General Scott is said to have cried when General Lee refused all his offers 
and would go with Virginia. 

I intend, in about ten days, to apply to General Rosecrans for a pass to 
Richmond. I shall leave the children and be gone about ten days. I must 
see Mr. T. and attend to my house there. I want winter clothes. You per- 
ceive I am a desperate woman. Literally I never know personal fear, al- 
though I am a coward usually. Bill has not been returned. The wonder is 
all have not gone. They say this war is to revenge the treatment to the 
slaves. Live abolishionists I never saw before, for we would order them off 
or set the dogs on them usually. Now they enter the house. I tell them my 
opinions of them frankly. Please send me some stamps. We have twenty- 
four men on guard. General Wise had his things in the same barn. 


[ELLEN] 
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15. William S. Rosecrans to Christopher Q. Tompkins, October 14. 


Head Quarter, Department Western Virginia 
October 14, 1861 
My dear Colonel: 

Your noble wife and fair daughter take this to you. 

The only condition I impose on the visit is that while giving pleasure to 
you the visit shall have to me and to the Government of the United States 
no painful consequences. 

It is unnecessary to suggest to you, whose nice sense of honor I so well 
and highly appreciate, that conversation on the number, condition, or 
position of military forces, or their equipment, discipline, supplies, or move- 
ments should be avoided. But I mention it that those of your friends and 
others who will probably converse with Mrs. T[ompkins] and Miss Ellen 
may be cautioned against embarassing them by conversing on these subjects. 

I send you my warm regards. Anything I can do to contribute to your 
comfort or happiness I shall be happy to do. 

Your sincere friend 
W. S. Rosecrans 


16. Safeguard for Ellen W. Tompkins, October 15. 


By authority of Brigadier-General Rosecrans, 

A safeguard is hereby granted to Mrs. Colonel Tompkins. All officers and 
soldiers belonging to the Army of the United States are hereby commanded 
to respect this safeguard and afford, if necessary, protection to Mrs. Colonel 
Tompkins, near Gauley Bridge and to her family and property. Until 
further orders. 

Given at Head Quarters, the 15 day of October, 1861. 

W. S. Rosecrans, Brigadier General Commanding Department of Ohio. 

By Command of the General 


Geo. S. HartsurF 
Assistant Adjutant General 


17. Pass for Ellen W. Tompkins, October 15. 


Headquarters, Department Western Virginia 
Tompkins Farm, Virginia 
October 15th, [18]61 

All Guards Lines Posts and Stations will pass safely to Lewisburg and 


return 


Tes 
ast 


The Colonel's Lady 


Mrs. Colonel C. Q. Tompkins 

Miss Ellen Tompkins 

J. H. Miller, Jr. 

Carriage and two horses. 
By order General Rosecrans. 

Joseru Dang, Jr. 
Major 1st Virginia Cavalry 
Provost Marshal at Headquarters 


18. Christopher Q. Tompkins to Jacob Dolson Cox, October 20. 


Lewisburg, Virginia 
October 20th, 1861 


Sir: 

I avail myself of the return of Mrs. Tompkins to my farm on Gauley 
Mountain, to express my obligations for your christian and commendable 
course towards my dependent family. 

The exercise of the amenities of civil life only exalt the character of the 
most warlike, and if the full appreciation of your kindness may be construed 
as acceptable to yourself, I beg leave most respectfully herewith to express it. 


I have the honor to be 
Very truly and respectfully, 
C. Q. Tompxins 


Brigadier General Cox 


19. Christopher Q. Tompkins to William S. Rosecrans, October 20. 
Lewisburg, Virginia 
October 20th, 1861 
My dear Sir: 

Dropping the etiquette of official and more formal correspondence, I beg 
to thank you for your letter of the 14th instant and especially for your many 
manifestations of kindness to my family at Gauley farm. 

You will do me the justice to believe that I feel most deeply the kindness 
which you have bestowed upon those so dear to me, and you will find your 
reward in the consciousness of having exercised those Christian virtues 
which go so far to elevate ourselves in the estimation of all respecting people. 

Aside from truce considerations, I shall continue in all sincerity to refer 
briefly to the unfortunate condition of our divided country. 

It has been a source of great and momentous concern to myself and whilst 
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I have no idea that either of us will live to see the end of the evils that now 
exist, I do cherish the hope that we may in our respective spheres accom- 
plish much to mitigate their atrocities. 

I wish I could talk with you and many of my old friends and comrades 
on your side of the question. I believe we could manage affairs better than 
the politicians or at least honestly differ in our respective views. 

But this may never be. 


Once more I repeat my obligations to yourself and other officers of your 
Army for your kindness to my family. I only ask that they may be permitted 
to leave the place and return in safety within our lines, and I need hardly 
add that I shall be bound by every sentiment of honor to observe the strictest 
regard for the observance of such silence as you will require in reference to 
your official affairs. 

With much respect and regard I remain, dear Sir 

Very truly 
C. Q. Tompkins 
To General W. S. Rosecrans 


20. Joseph Dank to Ellen W. Tompkins, November 11. 


November 11, 1861 
Mrs. C. Q. Tompkins 
Madam: 
Should you need any medical supplies or assistance please do not hesitate 
to let me know. 
Very truly 
JoserH Dank 


Major and Adjutant General 


21. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, November 16. 


Gauley Mount 
November 16, 1861 
Dear Sarah, 

I have not heard from you for an age. Why, I cannot tell. I received 
your letter with stamps, for which receive my thanks. I went to Richmond 
on my parole of honor. General Rosecrans sent me with an escort (a squad 
of cavalry) from his body guard. They delivered me up to an escort General 
[R. E.] Lee sent to meet me. I had the honor of sitting in his tent on top 
of Sewell Mountain. I took Ellen with me and left her in Richmond. I 
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spent some blissful days with Mr. T., but we wondered if the agony of 
parting under such circumstances did not outweigh the pleasure of meeting. 
Such is life. Why were people born with hearts at all? This cruel, cruel war! 


I found Richmond full of excitement, but the people determined to con- 
quer or die. Knowing Southern blood, the North ought to have conciliated 
not invaded. Now all is lost beyond redemption. I saw General Lee, 
[Charles F.] Henningsen, and [Henry A.] Wise and talked with hundreds 
of officers and influential people. I must tell you I was overcome with atten- 
tion from the highest in the land. I found all right at the house. I refused 
all invitations and sent for some of the servants and dismissed them, when 
I left, to their homes until I return again. Ellen is at the Reverend Mr. 
[Joshua] Peterkin’s in care of Sally Tompkins. A white man has care of 
the house. 

Mr. [Slaughter W.] Ficklin came with me to Sewell Mountain. There 
we had an escort of fifteen (mostly officers) to the picket of the federal 
forces, They were then dismissed and Mr. Ficklin was allowed to accom- 
pany me to the farm where he has been ten days." He left today with an 
escort and flag of truce and took Chris with him, also Bill (who ran away), 
to remain until I come on which will be as soon as I can get any one who 
will remain at the farm. I am under great obligations to General Rosecrans. 
I wish all were like him and even yet, we could right. But it would startle 
you to see the excitement. People are mad, infuriated! They will never live 
with the North again. To subdue them, all must be exterminated. Richmond 
has taken a start. Manufactories are springing up, telegraph wires to Sewell, 
the railroad building to the White Sulphur. The South is no longer lazy. 
The White Sulphur is used as a hospital. Men worth a million or more 
will give all they possess and their lives to the cause. 


The trial of parting with Ellen and Chris was great to me, but I rejoice 
they are away. I shall go very soon, so write at once. I received a letter from 
W.W.G. I was so glad to hear from him. Send the enclosed letter to Henry 
[Wilkins]. Write no treason. Of course I have no politics, they would give 
me too much trouble. I enclose a letter from Anne’s brother, who I met on 


Sewell Mountain (one of the Richmond blues). He looked in fine health 


13James Alexander says that in 1861 Brigadier General Robert C. Schenck (who was serving 
under General Rosecrans) “captured our friend S. W. Ficklin, and kept him a prisoner for ten 
days, taking good care of him all the time, feasting him, ay | him with newspapers, cigars, 
etc., but failed to convince him that secession was wrong.” (Early Charlottesville: Recollections of 
ames Alexander, 1828-1874, Reprinted from the Jeffersonian Republican ...edited by Mary 

wlings (Charlottesville, 1942], pp. 55-56.) This is probably a garbled account of Ficklin’s visit 
to Gauley Mount. Ficklin, who lived in Charlottesville, had married Caroline Wilkins, the sister 
of Ellen Wilkins Tompkins. 
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and said he liked the life very much. I brought on a number of letters and 
sent them North after they were examined. One to Mrs. J. Hanson 
Thomas. Send word to Louisa Wilkins and Anne T. if any letters come to 
them to forward them to me. I know not when we will meet, but be sure 
I shall ever think of you with the greatest affection and shall hope for 
brighter days. Give my love to Mr. C[ooch] and all the family. 


Ever yours affectionately, 
ELLEN 


[P. S.] If you get an opportunity see to my interests as you think best. Please 
tell Mary G[lenn] I received her letters and stamps. Direct to James H. 
Miller, Gauley Bridge, Fayette County, Virginia. Give my love to Mrs. 
G[lenn]’s family. 

It is reported Mr. T. is a General. I have no doubt it is true. John 
[Wilkins] is in the Wise Legion and thought a great deal of. He is in Rich- 
mond on a leave of absence of 30 days. Lucia Tabb is there too. He is field 
surgeon. 

General Wise was ill when I was in Richmond, but sent for me to see him 
in his room. He could not sit up. He is very fascinating and has a kind 
heart. He is devoted to Mr. T.; always says “He is a soldier and a gentleman.” 

If Anne will write at once I will forward the letter to her brother. Mr. 
Ficklin has placed us under the greatest obligations. I can’t find words to 
express his Kindness at this time. One appreciates friendship. No one needs 
it more than I do. You cannot tell how blest you are. God help the right! 


for we seem cursed for our sins. 


22. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, November. 


I had the starch taken out of me by a swollen face, but now that I am 
better I view the world differently. I suffered a great deal with my tooth. 
I am much distressed to hear of the death of Colonel [St. George] Croghan 
(shot by the federals) who travelled on with me from Richmond. He was 
such a gallant fellow. He was the last one who shook hands with me in 
Lewisburg. This cruel war! How little I dreamed it was the last time I'd 
see him. He has a widowed mother on the Hudson River. Whoever 
brought on this sad [war] will deserve a heavy punishment. I saw enough 
at White Sulphur of suffering to make one weep their heart out. A poor 
woman arrived with her baby, two months old, just three hours after the 
death of her husband. How she prayed to die too! She had his body in the 


cars with us. Poor thing! I said all I could to console her, but indeed I knew 
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not what to do but to weep with her. The scenes I have witnessed this sum- 
mer, heartrending grief! Ah, how little you all realize the horror of war. All 
the vile passions are aroused. Is it not curious [that] my courage has never 
deserted me? Delicate and frail I certainly am, for that visit to Richmond, 
travelling two nights in a stage was very severe, but I am thankful my wits 
have been brighter and my self possession greater than ever. Mr. Grimmé 
leaves for the North. 

I received a letter from Florence Fuller and yours came this evening. I 
received one with stamps, but this last one had been opened and the stamps 
taken out in Cincinnati, but the letter gave me pleasure. I sent it to Caroline 
[Wilkins Ficklin] as I had a chance [to do so] by accident. I will send this 
letter if I can get it endorsed, but there is a new style of opening letters in © 
Charleston. I will hope for brighter days now Mr. T. has left the army, but 
as the authorities wish him to be a General, I can’t say what he will do except 
one thing is certain, he will do all he can for his state. 

I expect to leave very soon and hardly hope ever to see this house again as 
even the majors say it ought [to] be used as a hospital, then burned. It 
makes one very suspicious to have a person very friendly in the house, 
talking, and then before they reach the gate to hear such remarks. I shall 
go to Richmond and no matter what happens stand my ground. I have been 
very busy packing, arranging things, and am filled with disgust to see this 
beautiful place torn to pieces by the soldiers, when I remember the cost of 
money and trouble to build all the houses, etc. It is a perfect desolation 
now. Fences are all gone. The fields set in clover [are] as hard as roads 
from the encampments. There is no telling how long the man and woman 
and Deckert will be allowed the rooms I give them to use, for there will 
be winter quarters here on this place no doubt. What a pity we ever saw 
the place. I cannot remain here this winter to save it, as in the spring the 
fighting will begin again. I have had as many cannon balls roaring round me 
as I wish to hear. There is no hope of peace for years. The South will not 
accept the terms offered by the North. The wind is roaring, rain, hail, and 
snow falling. I dread this journey. Think I have no way of letting Mr. T. 
know where to meet me. He dare not pass the lines or [he] would go to 
Columbus. 

November 29 — I must close as Mr. Grimmé has just concluded to leave 
in the carriage, starting now. Goodbye. 


Yours, 


‘oe 
3°: 
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23. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, December. 


You can still write to me but it is very doubtful if I can answer you. Put 
a letter, directed to me on the envelope, inside of another envelope addressed 
to James H. Miller, Esq., Gauley Bridge, Fayette County, Virginia. I most 
likely will get it. Write any time until the spring. Say nothing of military 
movements, however. This place is said to be the key of Western Virginia. 
It is fortified and winter quarters building, all sorts of preparations being 
made. 

They say if they give up this all the blood and treasure expended in 
Western Virginia is of no account. It must and shall be held. A pretty idea, 
is it not? Well, I go now, I expect forever. Certainly there is no hope of my 
returning until peace. Altho they say they will trust me through their lines 
and believe me so honorable that I may come back in the spring and go to see 
you or stay in Baltimore, then return, but I doubt if I risk myself so far. I 
must tell you the Ohio papers of last evening give me another touch, say 
that Mrs. Tompkins is again to pass the lines in a few days. How strange a 
woman of her accomplishments should be allowed to go through the lines 
and she is known to be a rebel and able to do so much harm. They give me 
this in a german paper. The Colonel is going to give it to me to take on. You 
will be surprised to hear I am so celebrated. 

When I came home I found things in a terrible condition, indeed I was 
much annoyed, but I have gotten the feelings towards me to be better. The 
fact is they were Germans and hear I said (when General Floyd fired on 
them below the house) that if they had been in their proper place (Ohio) 
they would not have been wounded. The doctor who had determined to use 
this house for a hospital was very angry (and so was I sure enough), finding 
that I said so positively he should not, reported I had refused to let a man 
come in while he amputated his arm. A number went to General R[osecrans] 
to know the truth, but he said all he knew was [that] I was the bravest 
woman he ever saw. They expect an attack here and are fortifying, and more- 
over determined, as the commanding officer told me, he would yield this place 
to no one but me, except with his life, and I was fortunate to own such a 
place. He is clearing the land, building a real village of winter quarters, and 
fortifying it all round, all he told me as a fine present to me. He moves in 
tomorrow. I will leave then certainly. He furnishes two four-[horse] 
wagons for my servants and baggage, as General R[osecrans] requested it, 
and sent my furniture that I valued most beyond the lines for me. Indeed 
I like him very much as far as our acquaintance goes. I leave him plenty 
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here to get along with. His wife is coming from Cincinnati with her two 
children. He is drawing me a picture of the farm as a great encampment, as 
it is. 

I have not the time to write to Cousin H[enrietta] G[{lenn]’s family. Will 
you be so kind as to write to her, but [do] not send this letter, as it is written 
too badly. I have sat down one dozen times to finish it. Tell Mary to direct 
as she did her last one to me, to James H. Miller. He will forward it. Some- 
times people pass the lines. I have a quantity of letters. All have been 
examined, but yours will not be. Please attend to my money matters all you 
can. I have a private chance to send this, therefore cannot wait longer. God 
bless you all, if we never meet again. The bliss, the bliss of getting out of 
these lines. Words cannot express my joy. Love to all. 

Yours affectionately, 
E[Lien] 


24. Pass for Ellen W. Tompkins, December 3. 


Head Quarters, 47th Regiment Ohio Volunteers U. S. A. 
Camp Gauley Mount, December 3rd [18]61 

To all whom it may concern. 

The persons herein named to wit: 


Mrs. Ellen Tompkins with her two sons, Joseph and Willie Tompkins, 
also Three colored women, Five colored children are permitted to pass free 
and unmolested through the Union pickets on the road leading to Meadow 
Bluff. 

Officers and Guards will respect this. 

By Order of General Rosecrans 


F. PoscHNER 
Commanding post. 


25. Ellen W. Tompkins to Sarah W. Cooch, December 5, 1861. 


Huntsville 
December 5, 1861 
My dear Sarah, 

I am now fourteen miles from Gauley Mount. I left this morning and 
Joe broke the shafts just as we got to the top of the hill and we had to send 
back and get the pole of the carriage and another horse and make a fresh 
start. The servants and baggage went on in two four horse wagons and we 
have a flag of truce with Captain Smith and six dragoons of General Rose- 


crans’ body guard. They take me to the Confederate pickets, about 45 miles, 
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then I will wait for them to send me wagons to go to Lewisburg. The trial 
I had today, parting from my house perhaps for years! 

I was helped in by the Colonel, [Frederick] Poschner, and left him to use 
the house with his family. He is an honorable man and altogether it is the 
best arrangement possible under the circumstances, but still the trial to me! 
Indeed I could not help losing my self command for a few moments. But 
the joy of seeing my husband you cannot imagine, and Ellen and Chris will 
be so glad to see me, and I will be in my own house, I hope, in seven days. 
I intend to stop a night with Caroline [Wilkins Ficklin]; send the servants 
on. George drives the oxen on, and I assure you the idea of leaving home 
and being hired out nearly upset them. They know how to appreciate their 
home now. Of course I shall not have Sally and Julia at home, too many 
children to bother us. Caroline, as usual is a trump in this move. I have 
gotten through wonderfully, owing to General Rosecrans, for he will see 
that I am treated kindly by all under his command. He is acting Major 
General and has all Western Virginia. 

The children are delighted at the idea of seeing their father. I brought 
on two puppies, two chickens, and had great difficulty in getting off from 
two pigs for Willie. Indeed I could not refuse them under the painful 
circumstances. Regrets are useless and I seldom allow such things to annoy 
me, but Mr. T. will be near enough to see and hear from and really I can’t 
live separated from him. I have not heard from him since I left Lewisburg 
six weeks ago. You may know my anxiety. Write still and I may be so fortu- 
nate as to hear from you. Say nothing you care about being seen, for it is 
a military necessity to open letters now. I often think suppose you had been 
situated like I have been. I get a little compliment in the Ohio papers who 
insist 1 am dangerous. Well, I challenge the world to find out a dishonorable 
act of mine. General Rosecrans and General Cox behaved so kindly to me 
that no power on earth could induce me to betray them, but I take no sort 
of interest in military affairs and am not capable of telling anything. The 
children will go to schools now. Mr. Grimmé has gone North. 

Please write to Cousin H[enrietta] G[lenn] and give my love to W.W.G., 
Mary, in fact all the family and all of my friends. It is impossible to say 
when I will write again. I bid you all good-bye and hope you will always 


remember me with affection. Love to all. 
ELLEN 


Saturday [December 7]. We are within the pickets of the Confederates 
and I have sent for teams to help us on. I hope to be in Richmond in a few 
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days and to see Mr. T. and the children. The cannon was on the range of 
our house and fired into the meadow in front of it. Mr. T. asked General 
(John B.] Floyd not to fire on his house as we were in it. He refused to 
oblige him and he resigned at once, is now in Richmond."* The Confed- 
erates were on a hill in front of the house. I did not like being so near the 
shells. We have had delightful weather. How I wish to see you all. Heaven 
knows when I will. Give my love to my relations and friends, and now 
good-bye. With love to Mr. C[ooch], H[enry] W[ilkins], and all of your 
children. 


14George W. Cullum says, Tompkins “joined in the Rebellion in 1861-66 against the United 
States, as a Colonel of West [sic] Virginia Militia, but soon left the Confederate service, not approv- 
ing of the cause.” (Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. Military 
Academy, at West Point, N. Y.... [New York, 1868], I, 508.) It is evident that Cullum did not 
have the facts. 
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MAXIMILIAN GODEFROY IN VIRGINIA 
A French Interlude in Richmond's Architecture 


by Rosert L. ALExANDER* 


Becun in 1785, Jefferson’s Capitol in Richmond was a generation later still 
incomplete and already dilapidated. Repairs were started in 1816, but two 
years later legislators still complained: “They daily see the interior of that 
building, rotting, soaked, nay, deluged in water by the deficiency of the 
exterior: nor is the statue of Washington in this land of his birth, in the 
midst of his friends, and some still remaining companions of his dangers and 
partners of his glory, sheltered from the peltings of the storm and in- 
clemencies of the season.” By an act of February 28, 1816, Governor Wilson 
Cary Nicholas was authorized to undertake the first of the Capitol’s many 
restorations.” 

The same act authorized the first landscaping of Capitol Square, for the 
building was still incomplete in the sense that it lacked the setting normal 
for an important eighteenth-century structure. Old prints and descriptions 
record the unbelievable condition of the ground surrounding the Capitol: 


The surface on which the city stood was untamed and broken. Almost inaccessible 
heights and deep ravines everyw here prevailed. The capitol Square was ruda indigestaque 
moles, and was but rudely, if at all, enclosed. The ascent to the building was painfully 
laborious. The two now beautiful valleys were then unsightly gullies, which threatened, 
unless soon arrested, to extend themselves across the street north, so as to require a 
bridge to span them. If a tree had sprung up in the grounds, it obtained but a scanty 
substance from the sterile earth. Soil there was little or none. The street west of the 
Square was impassible for much of the way, except by a foot-path.3 


Several projects for this combined work were acquired locally, but were 
found unsatisfactory. Following his usual procedure for locating experts, 


*Dr. Alexander is visiting professor of art at the State University of Iowa. His study of the art 
and architecture of Maximil ian Godefroy was carried out while he held a fellowship awarded by 
the Samuel S. Fels Fund. He has been "vided also by a research grant of the Pennsylvania State 
Universit 

Memaal of the House of Delegates of the Commonwealth of Virginia, ... December 1, 1817 
(Richmond, 1817), p. 211. 

2A copy of the act was sent to the governor and is still preserved (Virginia State Library, 
Executive Papers, 1816). I take this opportunity to express thanks to John W. Dudley, Assistant 
Archivist, and other members of the staff of the Virginia State Library for their continued and 
courteous help. 

3Alexander W. Weddell, Richmond, Virginia, in Old Prints, 1737-1887 (Richmond, 1932), 
p- 31. See the frontispiece of the Virginia Almanack for 1802, reproduced in Mary Wingfield Scott 
and Louise F. Catterall, Virginia’s Capitol Square: Its Buildings and Its Monuments (Richmond, 
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Ficure 1. Micajah Bates, Plan of the City of Richmond, 1835, detail, 
showing Capitol Square, the City Hall (B), and the Virginia 
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in May the Governor wrote to acquaintances for names of potential designers. 
Maximilian Godefroy, of Baltimore, was strongly recommended, and on 
June 18 the governor's Council authorized his employment as engineer for 
the improvement of the Square. Godefroy arrived in Richmond early in 
July and completed the plans and detailed instructions on September 5, for 
the sum of $400. On August 19 and 28 the Council further authorized 
Nicholas to enter into contracts for work according to Godefroy’s plans. The 
drawings were publicly exhibited in the Capitol during November, and in 
January 1817 the work of leveling and enclosing began.* 

Born in France, Godefroy (1765-c.1840)) was exiled by the Napoleonic 
regime in 1805 for holding sentiments inimical to the government. He 
spent fourteen years in America, largely in Baltimore, before returning to 
Europe in 1819. First in England, then, from 1827, in France, he occupied 
some minor, ill-paid posts, but constructed several works which stand to the 
present day. His largest activity, however, was in Baltimore where the 
Chapel for St. Mary’s Seminary, 1806-1808, the Battle Monument, 1815- 
1825, and the Unitarian Church, 1817-1818, still testify to his taste and 
capability.° That taste was formed before his exile at the age of forty, and 
his works in America constituted the most effective introduction of modern 
French tendencies into American architecture of the period. An argument 


1957), p- 4. I wish to acknowledge the generous aid of Mrs. Catterall; the files created by her 
and Miss Scott at the Valentine Museum are of inestimable value for the study of Richmond's 
architecture. 

4For work on the Capitol and Capitol Square, see “Sources in the Archives Division of the 
Virginia State Library Pertaining to Capitol Square,” a collation of manuscript materials made in 
1930-1931 and augmented in 1958 by Marvin D. Evans. Although no manuscripts by Godefroy 
are included, there are advices of Council, bids, contracts, bills, receipts, and various reports and 
accounts relevant to Godefroy’s work, The sum of $300 was authorized for the Capitol Square 
plans; the additional $100 probably covered the Capitol restorations. 

For the progress of the work and for attitudes toward it, see Journal of the House of Delegates, 
1817, pp. 194-196, 210-212, 216-219; ibid., December 7, 1818 (Richmond, 1818), pp. 43-44, 
166-167. See also John P. Little, History of Richmond (Richmond, 1933), pp. 175-177; Samuel 
Mordecai, Richmond in By-gone Days (2nd ed., Richmond, 1860), pp. 75-78; Weddell, Richmond, 
Virginia, in Old Prints, pp. 31, 100-103; Carolina V. Davison, “Maximilian Godefroy,” Maryland 
Historical Magazine, xk (1934), 209-210; Talbot F. Hamlin, Benjamin Henry Latrobe (New 


York, 1955), p. 239, n. 5; Scott and Catterall, Virginia's Capitol Square, PP. 3-5. Robert Mills also 
e 


offered a plan for the Capitol Square (Richard Xavier Evans, ed., “The Daily Journal of Robert 
Mills. a aol 1816,” MdHM, XXX [1935], 261). 

Godefroy recorded his experiences and architectural activities in Richmond in personal letters: 
Godefroy to Louis-Hue Girardin, Richmond, August 16, 1816, Avery Architectural Library, New 
York; Godefroy to Girardin, Richmond, September 5, 1816, original lost, published in “Maximilian 
Godefroy,” MdHM, XXVI (1931), 404-407; Godefroy to Ebenezer rad arog Richmond, Septem- 
ber 7, 1816 (photostat), Maryland Historical Society; and Godefroy to Girardin, September 19, 
1816, Dreer Collection, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

5Carolina V. Davison, “Maximilian and Eliza Godefroy,” MdHM, XXIX (1934), 1-20, 175-212; 
Dorothy Mackay Quynn, “Maximilian and Eliza Godefroy,” MdHM, LII (1957), 1-34. For his 
work in Baltimore, see Richard Hubbard Howland and Eleanor Patterson Spencer, The Architecture 
of Baltimore (Baltimore, 1953), pp. 39-47, pls. 63-69; see also Hamlin, Latrobe, pp. 486-493. 
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with his partner Benjamin Henry Latrobe over the Baltimore Exchange in 
1816 brought an end to their ten-year friendship. Despondent at losing the 
important commission and feeling himself abandoned by his acquaintances, 
Godefroy accepted the invitation from Governor Nicholas as the smile of 
Fortune herself, the opportunity to set up shop in a more propitious 
atmosphere. 

Arriving in Richmond early in July, Godefroy thought two weeks would 
suffice for his work. He was taken aback by the fourteen acres of rugged, 
ravined ground surrounding the Capitol, and by the rude wooden structures 
built close to it. After some five weeks Godefroy solved the major problems 
in laying out the terracing, walks, and fence lines (fig. 1). On September 5 
he completed instructions for the fountains, plantings, and enclosure of the 
area. He had little hope that his plan would be followed carefully; he sus- 
pected that Orris Paine, the superintendent, with whom he had continual 
difficulties, would make changes as soon as he left the scene. 

From the beginning Godefroy’s intention was to lay out the grounds 
as a setting for the Capitol. To this end he created around the building a 
major central terrace stretching fifty feet to either side and a hundred feet in 
front of the south colonnade. An avenue cut straight across the upper part of 
the Square, behind the Capitol, leading to the Governor’s Mansion. Beside 
and below the terrace two broad walks led down the slope and joined in a 
semicircle, to provide a sequence of points from which the building could 
be seen. A corresponding semicircle offered additional vantage points at 
the top of the hill. In this central area of the Square no plantings obscured 
the view of the Capitol. Above, along the sides, and below, the whole slope 
was shaped to induce prolonged contemplation of Jefferson's monument to 
reason, the intellectual control of nature enhancing the purpose of the 
building, to rationalize human relations. 

On either side of the main axis and on lower terraces, the central motif 
was repeated in small; two long walks were joined at the top by a curve. 
Here there were trees, linden and chestnut, planted in a stiff, formal array. 
At this place they would conceal the irregularity and asymmetry of the whole 
plot. Somewhere along the central walks Godefroy planned two fountains; 
although they may have been erected, no representations of them have 
survived.® 

By the mid-century, objections to the formal scheme led to its replacement 
with romantic landscaping by J. Notman and others. The slope and irregu- 


6As late as March 24, — Richard Young submitted a design for a reservoir to supply water 
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larity of the site might have indicated that treatment earlier. Godefroy 
certainly knew the jardin anglais; it dominated French gardening of the late 
eighteenth century, and several books dealt with it. But the character of the 
building as the seat of state authority required the traditional formal French 
plan. This concern probably weighed more in Godefroy’s mind than a 
simple desire to plan the grounds in harmony with the classical style of the 
Capitol. 

The “traditional” French plan was no frozen thing; it evolved con- 
tinuously during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as now one, then 
another aspect of layout claimed greater attention. In his Cours d’architec- 
ture Jacques-Frangois Blondel, the great teacher of mid-century France, used 
an entire volume of text and plates for the problems of landscape.’ No close 
prototype could be anticipated for Capitol Square which had its very par- 
ticular conditions. Yet there are in Godefroy’s plan some detailed as well as 
over-all similarities to the approach of Blondel. In general, Blondel wrote, 
a public garden should have long wide paths, and his illustrations often show 
them in parallel pairs. With the main axis there may be a strong one running 
perpendicularly near one end of the complex, and balancing apsidal shapes 
are not uncommon in Blondel’s plates. The formal array of trees flanking 
paths was, of course, a common practice. Both men utilized, yet to some ex- 
tent ignored natural features; for Blondel it was rivers, for Godefroy the 
rises and ravines. Whether or not Godefroy used Blondel’s book, his plan 
shared the characteristics of late eighteenth-century park design. 

In its early history the Capitol Square appealed successfully to Virginians. 
The orderly arrangement was a great improvement over the previous wasted 
condition, and for several decades mapmakers represented the park as though 
it had been fully realized.* Until the high romantic age, it complemented 
the Capitol as an outstanding example of the French park in America. 

Restoration of the Capitol was closely related to the improvement of the 
Square. Indeed, the whole course of action may have been triggered by the 
Senate resolution of January 1, 1816, that the governor have its chamber 
furnished with new curtains and other facilities. Much more was under- 
taken, however, and was understood by Godefroy to be part of his 
assignment. 

In his letters Godefroy referred simply to interior and exterior renovations 
on the Capitol. It received a new slate roof to keep out the rain and wind; 


7J. F. Blondel, Cours d’architecture, ou Traité de la décoration, distribution & construction; .. . 
(Paris, 1771-1777), volume IV. For references in the next few sentences, see IV, 11-12, 14, pls. 


23, 24, 26, 
8Cf. maps of Richmond in 1835 (from which our fig. 1 is taken) and 1856 (Weddell, 
Richmond, Virginia, in Old Prints, pl. 41). 
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exterior parts were painted or stuccoed; the extraordinary old staircases were 
replaced by simple ones with two flights running parallel with the wall and 
up to a landing in front of the door.’ These operations were considered 
essential for the appearance as well as the preservation of the building. Inside 
the woodwork in the Lobby, Assembly Room, Senate Chamber, and other 
parts was completely replaced. Paine wrote to Latrobe, doubtless at Gode- 
froy’s instigation, for information on the material used for curtains in the 
House of Representatives in Washington.” 

All of this work was superseded by later restorations and rebuilding, in 
1870 and 1904, until the most recent work of 1929 when the House of 
Delegates was restored according to George Catlin’s representation of it as 
the meeting place for the constitutional convention of 1829-1830. Thus 
Godefroy’s restoration has been recreated in our day." 

At the time, however, visible results of progress were slow to appear, and 
the project gave rise to some political infighting. In February 1818 the next 
governor, James Preston, made a financial report and requested additional 
funds for completion of the works. Objecting to the large expense, a rather 
vocal group opposed further appropriations, claiming that Godefroy’s plan 
was “not recommended by practicability, good taste, good sense or econo- 


my.’ The former and present governors defended Godefroy, the plan, and 
the expense. Nicholas wrote: 


It was determined, in despair of succeeding in any other way, to have recourse to 
some of the northern cities, and employ an engineer, well recommended for his skill 
and taste in such matters. Maximilian Godefroy Esq. was so recommended; and his 
services were engaged for a very moderate sum. He was employed about three months 
under the Governor's eye, and the room which he occupied in the capitol was always 
open. ... 

In justice to the character of Mr. Godefroy, it ought to be stated, that neither the 
Governor nor any member of the Council had any personal knowledge of him until 
he came to Richmond, to execute the contract above referred to. The compensation he 
received, could not have been a sufficient inducement, but he availed himself of that 
opportunity to display his talents as an engineer, in the hope that he might open the 


9Journal of the House of Delegates, 1818, p. 167. For the exterior after Godefroy’s restorations, 
see J. H. Hinton, History and Topography of the United States (London, 1830-1832), II, illus- 
tration opposite p. 444, ancien in oe and Catterall, Virginia Cupitol Square, back cover; 
Weddell, Richmond, Virginia, in Old Prints, pls. 36, 37. 

10Latrobe to Paine, Washington, August 25, 1816, MdHS. For permission to use the Sketchbooks 
and polygraphic Letterbooks of Latrobe, I am indebted to Mr. James W. Foster, Director, Maryland 
Historical Society. 

ME, Griffith Dodson, The Capitol of the Commonwealth of Virginia at Richmond (Richmond, 
1937), p- 33; the Catlin painting, The Virginia Convention, is in the galleries of the Virginia 
Historical 

12Journal of the House of Delegates, 1817, pp. 210-211. 
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way to farther employment in this State. He had previously been very respectably 
recommended as civil engineer to the Board of Public Works of this Commonwealth. 


Perhaps as a sop to the opposition, Paine was replaced as superintendent by 
Arthur S. Brockenbrough. Some parts of the improvement came to fruition 
in the next years, laying further criticism, although work continued until 
1830. 

While he was in Richmond, Godefroy designed two other important 
works, the Courthouse and City Hall and part of the structure housing the 
Bank of Virginia and the Farmer’s Bank (figs. 2, 6). The first must have 
given him particular pleasure as he was asked to rectify the work of Robert 
Mills who, only three years earlier, had bested Godefroy in the competition 
for the Washington Monument in Baltimore. From March 8 to 16 Mills 
worked on his design, and before he left the city five days later, the plans 
were approved. At the end of the year he noted that he had been paid only 
$200 of the $400 promised him."* Apparently the prospective quarters were 
found insufficient and work on the foundation halted. In early August 
Godefroy was asked to “correct the errors” and transform it into a “regular 
edifice.” He completed his drawings on September 19, shortly before he left 
Richmond, and received $200 for his work. 

He described his design briefly: “Les fronts sur Capitol Street et H Street 
doivent étre Semblables, d’ordre dorique romain mais antique. Les fronts 
sur 11th St et la yard doivent étre Semblables, et d’ordre toscan.” For- 
tunately old photographs and drawings can clarify this description." The 
Tuscar appeared as the columns and imposts of the modified Palladian motif 
serving as the 11th Street entrance and the window at the back of the 
building. The Doric, on the other hand, was two stories high, forming an 
imposing, unpedimented portico juxtaposed at each end of the building. 
After Claude-Nicolas Ledoux’s use of it on his Théatre, 1778-1784, at 
Besancon, this kind of portico spread through French architecture, and 
Godefroy’s employment of it in Richmond was one of its rare American 


appearances."” 


13 Journal of the House of Delegates, 1817, 7-218. 

i4Evans, “Daily Journal of Robert Mills,’ idFiM, XXX, 260-261, 269. Our figure 3 is taken 
from the original memorandum book in the Library of Congress, 

15Godefroy to Girardin, Richmond, September 19, 1816, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

16Standing behind Jefferson’s Capitol, the Courthouse appeared in many old views of Richmond. 
Excellent photographs by Huestis ‘Cook’ Cour fig. 2) and Matthew Brady (Brady Coll., 23383/923, 
L. C.) are known; see also Weddell, Richmond, Virginia, in Old Prints, pls. 794, 798 Cour figs. 


5). 
’ P Henry Russell Hitchcock, Architecture: Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries (Baltimore, 1958), 
p- xxiv; Emil Kaufmann, Three Revolutionary Architects: Boullee, Ledoux, and Lequeu. Transac- 


tions of the American Philosophical Society, new ser., XLII, pt. 3 (Philadelphia, 1952), fig. 85. 
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Excellent drawings of the building are known and can be compared with 
Mills’s record of his project (figs. 3-5). The original dimensions of about 
100 by 54 feet was scarcely changed because the foundations were partially 
completed. Mills had designed a two-story central block with low wings on 
either side. Godefroy raised the whole building to two stories, thus gaining 
interior space; he retained some of the saliencies but tied them together 
tightly with a huge entablature and level roof line. Instead of the low pedi- 
mented front leading directly to the courtroom lobby, Godefroy made the 
longitudinal axis primary by putting huge colonnades at the ends. Smaller 
than the one planned by Mills, the dome rose higher, a hemisphere rather 
than a saucer. The lantern resembled some by Mills, but was not indicated 
on his drawing.” 

The particularly French accent given to the exterior by Godefroy appeared 
inside as well. He changed the large two-story courtroom from an oval to a 
circle. A tribune on slim supports ran around two-thirds of the room, facing 
a one-story rectangular niche for the judicial bench. Four small niches, al- 
ready indicated by Mills, flanked the lateral entrances. Mills’s interior was 
more Clearly integrated as a single space, the jogs and hollows making less 
interruption in the flow from one area to another. Godefroy differentiated 
the volumes more specifically, contrasting the basic geometry of the hemi- 
spherical dome, the large cylinder, and the small cubical niche. The play 
of the volumes would be heightened by the strong lights and shadows created 
by the glazed monitor. In its minor way the courtroom reflected the con- 
trasts of shapes and voids which dramatized French interiors of the nineties."® 

Along with a traditional symmetry, the plans by Godefroy exhibited two 
significant aspects of the late eighteenth century, a rather straightforward 
approach to function and an interest in abstract, geometrical design.” 
Separation of the parts of the building — portico, vestibule, stairs, and large 
and small rooms, with an overlap occurring only between the vestibule and 
stairways — was practical in permitting circulation and use of stairways 


Other and earlier examples by C.-N. Ledoux of this kind of portico are closer to Godefroy’s in the 
attempt to assimilate the portico and the main body of the building by using a continuous entablature 
and roofline; e.g. the pavilion at Louveciennes, 1771 (Kaufmann, Three Revolutionary Architects, 
figs. 56, 91). 

18Cf. Mills’s First Baptist Church, 1817, Baltimore (Howland and Spencer, Architecture of 
Baltimore, pl. 46). The dome and lantern probably followed Peter Nicholson, New Carpenter's 
Guide (rev. ed., London, 1828), pl. XLIV; although this citation is from Nicholson’s edition of 
1828, earlier editions were well known and much used in America. 

19Cf. the discussion of the interior of J.-P. Gisors’ Assembly Hall for the National Convention, 
1793, in Emil Kaufmann, Architecture in the Age of Reason (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), pp- 
205-206. 

20See Kaufmann, Architecture, pp. 186-188. 
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without interruption of court activities. The separation of the parts became 
so definite that the once fashionable grand vista through a series of rooms was 
virtually nonexistent. Simple geometrical shapes were exceptionally popular 
with some contemporary French architects, but their use often conflicted 
with the demands of function. Here the plan undoubtedly was affected by 
the preceding work of Mills, and the change to a circular courtroom and a 
square chamber at each corner produced Godefroy’s major exercise in 
geometry. Practicality was lessened, particularly by the small size of the 
vestibule, the irregular shape of the staircases, and the awkwardness of the 
gallery access. The interior spatial drama, on the other hand, was heightened; 
the cylindrical chamber was clearly separated from the contrasting cubical 
recess for the jurists and the tiny semicylinders of the four wall niches. The 
large shape was not revealed outside, only echoed in the cylindrical lantern 
on the dome. 

As far as can be judged, the building was constructed rapidly and essen- 
tially as Godefroy planned it. Virginians, even the opinionated John Little, 
admired the building: 


The City Hall, where the United States Court is held, stands opposite the capitol, 
and is a most beautiful piece of architecture. It is the most perfect in the city; even 
more so than the capitol. ... It is admirably proportioned in length and height; at each 
end is a columned portico of the Doric order, with broad and low flights of steps 
extending the breadth of each. The roof is concealed by the arrangement and width of 
the cornice, so that only the dome of its center can be seen. The exact proportion and 
perfect finish of the building would make it, if constructed of marble instead of freestone, 
among the best specimens of ancient style in this country.*! 


After its needless razing in 1879, the site was covered by the present City 
Hall.” 

While in Richmond Godefroy was asked by John Brockenbrough and 
John Wickham to furnish an elevation uniting two adjacent banks. On East 
Main Street, between roth and 11th Streets, foundations for the Bank of 
Virginia and the Farmer's Bank of Virginia were already under construction. 
Three or four contractors had been at work, and Godefroy’s task, as he put 
it, was to create an “orthodox” front. By September 7 he had completed the 
drawings, fought for the $200 promised him, and complained bitterly of 
being treated “Baltimorically” — a reference to the unprofessional attitude 
generally exhibited toward architects. The front was constructed within 


21Little, History of Richmond, p. 178. 
22Weddell, Richmond, Virginia, in Old Prints, pp. 196-198. 
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months of Godefroy’s departure, and half a century later the buildings were 
destroyed in the evacuation fire of April 2-3, 1865.” 

The plans of these two banks are known only in their general outlines 
(fig. 1). Each was a long rectangular structure with a semicircular back 
reminiscent of the Christian church. This unusual feature closely resembled 
motifs published by J.—N.—L. Durand, the leading teacher of architecture 
in early nineteenth-century France.* Durand recommended this apsidal end 
on a large, long hall, such as would be appropriate for a bank. The shape 
was repeated in the cashiers’ dwelling houses on either side of the combined 
banking structure. In the watercolor of the banks (fig. 6), made about 1860 
by W. L. Shepherd, the arched doorways of the buildings are visible, and 
the hand of Godefroy may be postulated for them. For the general plan of 
the banks, however, his responsibility is suggested only by the parallel with 
the contemporary French idea. 

To unite the fronts Godefroy stretched a one-story loggia across the two 
banks and ignored the upper stories of the main blocks. Most surprising, 
this portico was opened by five arches supported on piers of the Tuscan 
order. A plain wall rose slightly above the arches and formed piers at each 
end, in front of which stood low sentry boxes. This solution was possible 
because the buildings were set back from the street. Even so, the structure 
was very shallow, probably only five or six feet deep. 

Smacking of the Italian villa soon to sweep over America, the portico was 
simply adossed to the fronts of the buildings. Its position, the arcade and 
plain wall surface, and the geometric solids of the boxes at the ends recall 
features of contemporary French work.” Important as it was in being the 
first appearance of the Tuscan portico in Godefroy’s work, and in America as 
well, it illustrated also his invention and taste. Light, open, airy, its arches 
flowing rhythmically across the surface, it had the appearance of a screen, 
which is precisely what it was. 


23Mutual Assurance Society of Virginia, Declarations, vol. 54, nos. 869, 874, August 25, Sep- 
tember 4, 1817 (microfilm in VSL); Frances L. Williams, They Faced the Future (Richmond, 
1951), p. 15; Mary Wingfield Scott, Old Richmond Neighborhoods (Richmond, 1950), p. 136. 
24J.-N.-L. Durand, Précis des legons d’architecture données a l’Ecole Polytechnique (Paris, 1802- 
1805), I, 95-96, pt. 2, pls. 6, 13. For Durand’s importance, see Hitchcock, Architecture, pp. 20-58. 
On the Mutual Assurance Society policy no. 869 the banks are shown separated by heavy brick 
vaults. Other policies (nos. 874, 1189, 1191, etc.), like the 1835 map (fig. 1), show them as 

contiguous structures. 
25For Ledoux’s use of a low arcaded portico before taller structures, see his inn, quai de la Pat 
(Kaufmann, Three Revolutionary Architects, fig. 131). See also the very interesting and close 
arallel in Bricard’s Paphos, published while Godefroy was still in Paris, in J.-Ch. Krafft and 
. Ransonnette, Plans, coupes, élévations des plus belles maisons ...a Paris (Paris, 1801-1803), 
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While in Richmond Godefroy was approached for several lesser designs, 


none of which came to fruition. Since 1815 the governor had been con- 
cerned with the design of a state seal. Through some conversations Gode- 
froy thought that he had been commissioned for this work, but another 
artist was given a contract to design and engrave seals for the state and each 
county.” For. his friend Louis-Hue Girardin, Godefroy agreed to design a 
courthouse and town plan for Staunton.’ 

A memorial to Washington was under consideration at the beginning of 
1816. A year later the Legislature authorized a lottery to raise funds for this 
purpose. Nothing was done until the fifties when Robert Mills and Thomas 
Crawford competed, the latter gaining the prize. Godefroy knew of the 
agitation for a memorial, and in the summer of 1816 displayed the drawings 
of his earlier project for a Washington Monument in Baltimore. The favor- 
able reception and comments on his project may have gone as far as the 
determination of a site on the terrace in front of the Capitol. Exhibiting the 
drawing in London in 1822 and in Paris in 1827, Godefroy wrote that the 
plan had been adopted and was on the verge of execution.” 

Although small in number, the works completed in Richmond displayed 
stylistic elements characteristic not only of Godefroy’s other works, but also of 
recent architecture in France.” Most prominent was the use of repetition 
and contrast as design techniques emphasizing the completeness and self- 
sufficiency of the structures. The bank portico offered repetition in the five 
arcades on piers and the two sentry boxes. Contrast appeared in the juxta- 
position of different shapes and sizes, as in the closed, rectilinear boxes 
against the open, curvilinear arcade, or in the geometricism of the City 
Hall plan. A striking antithesis occurred in the City Hall where the 
imposing Roman Doric porticoes were set against the massive block of 
masonry; the single Palladian motif on the longer sides contrasted its flat- 
ness and intricacy with the tall, unfluted columns. And while the smaller 
arched form led fairly directly to the huge space of the courtroom, the tall 
orders fronted the municipal offices of more limited size. Contrast and 


26Godefroy to Jackson, Richmond, tember 7, 1816, MdHS; State Contracts, 1816-1830, 
pp. 44-45, August 1, 1818, contract with Samuel Brooks, VSL. 

27Godefroy to Girardin, September 5, 1816, MdHM, XXVI, 406-407. 

28Nicholas to B. Washington, Richmond, February 21, 1816, Executive Letter Book, 1813-1816, 

. 242-243, VSL; Mordecai, Richmond in By-Gone Days, pp. 337-342; Helen M. P. Gallagher, 
Pe pert Mills (New York, 1935), pp. 110-113; Dodson, Fhe Capitol, pp. 286-288; Scott and 
Catterall, Virginia's Capitol Square, pp. 23-27; Robert L. Gale, Thomas Crawford, Dear Lou, 
and the Horse,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LXVIII (1960), 170-192. For 
Godefroy, see Godefroy to Jackson, Richmond, September 7, 1816, MdHS; The Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy (London, 1822), p- 42; Paris, Asthives Nationales, F!3 650. 

29Kaufmann, Architecture in the Age of Reason, pp. 188-190. 
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repetition were often combined, as, for example, in the plan of the Square; 
the central pattern of two straight paths meeting in a semicircle below the 
Capitol was repeated on the smaller terraces at the side, but running uphill. 

These compositional devices appealed to the mind as much as the eye. 
The geometricism of the Square and the City Hall plan was apparent only 
to one who knew them. The small, cylindrical lantern echoed the large 
courtroom only as the contrast was comprehended intellectually. These 
psychological responses served effectively to link the disparate parts as 
necessary elements of a building. Distancing, as in the Doric colonnades 
almost a hundred feet apart, was another device intended to unite elements in 
one whole composition. The widely separated sentry boxes of the banks set 
up tensions adding to the movement of the arches in directing attention over 
the whole facade. The aim of the compositional methods developed by the 
French Revolutionary architects was to increase the isolation, self-sufficiency, 
and independence of the buildings, a parallel to the urge toward political 
independence so strong in that age. 

Godefroy’s awareness of modern intellectual trends was demonstrated by 
two large landscape drawings he made in Virginia. The first, Harper's Ferry 
in Virginia, was exhibited at Philadelphia in 1811, where it was announced 
as the first of a series “of the principal picturesque views of the United 
States,” which Godefroy intended to have engraved on a subscription basis.” 
The drawing was probably the product of a vacation trip he and his wife 
made with Latrobe in 18 10 toa part of the Alleghenies popularized by Thomas 
Jefferson's Notes on the State of Virginia. On leaving Richmond in 1816 
Godefroy spent about two weeks at the Natural Bridge where he made 
another drawing as a pendant to the first. When first exhibited, at the 
Royal Academy in London, the Natural Bridge was accompanied by a long 
quotation from Jefferson, beginning, “The natural bridge is the most sublime 
of Nature’s works. . . .”*' Thus the two drawings were conceived as a pair 
exemplifying the Sublime and the Picturesque, two parts of the aesthetic 
attitude current at the end of the eighteenth century. Godefroy had these 
two drawings in France as late as 1837, but they have since disappeared, 
along with all his own copies of his architectural drawings. 


30First Annual Exhibition of the —— of Artists of the United States, 1811 (Philadelphia, 


1811), p. 19. See also [John E, Caldwell], A Tour through Part of Virginia in the Summer of 
1808 (New York, 1809); Latrobe, Sketchbooks, XI, nos. 13-15, MdHS. 

31The Exhibition of the Royal Academy (London, 1823), p. 30; Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the 
State of Virginia, ed. William Peden (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1955), pp. 24-25. See also Godefroy 
to Jefferson, Natural Bridge, October 12, 1816; Jefferson to Godefroy, Posie Forest, November 11, 
1816; Thomas Jefferson Papers, vol. 208, Library of Congress. 
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With this interest in landscape as the expression of the Picturesque and 
the Sublime, Godefroy held a parallel concern with the expressive aspects of 
architecture. Blondel had taught the late eighteenth century to conceive of 
architectural character as the expression of a building’s purpose through 
architectural forms.” For him this was to be achieved largely through the 
orders — the Tuscan being appropriate for military architecture, Doric for 
churches, Corinthian for royal palaces, etc. Revolutionary generations broke 
with the strict interpretation of the use of the orders, but generally heeded 
his recommendations concerning character. For a masculine architecture, for 
example, Blondel prescribed a simple over-all composition with a minimum 
of detailed ornament, usually straight lines and right angles in both plan and 
elevation, large projections casting bold shadows, and an avoidance of small, 
petty parts. Working in Richmond almost two generations later, Godefroy 
differed from Blondel in using the large semicircular shapes which were 
countenanced by more recent theory and practice. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that he sought a masculine character in these public buildings and, more 
specifically, sought to express the seriousness of judicial and financial 
activities through the Doric and Tuscan orders.* Rather than the informality 
and picturesqueness of the jardin anglais, the Capitol required a formal 
landscape to enhance its Sublime nature. 

Godefroy’s work in Richmond scarcely paid for his travel and residence 
there. If he thought of establishing himself in the city, his mind was changed 
by the obvious hostility of local builders and the daily importunities of Orris 
Paine. Yet the experience served him well. He had never before designed a 
domed building, and the wide front of the banks was an unusual oppor- 
tunity. The dome and the arcaded Tuscan portico were to reappear in his 
Unitarian Church, 1817-1818, in Baltimore, a building with an integration 
of character, function, and form which makes it his masterpiece. 

For Richmond, however, the City Hall, the banks, and Capitol Square 
were more than exercises toward an architect’s maturity. Like the works of 
Latrobe and Mills, they signalled the aims of an elite, important politically, 
socially, and financially, which traditionally sought to be modern and cosmo- 
politan. Godefroy satisfied their tastes with a French cuisine. 


32Blondel, Cours d’architecture, 1, 373-447; on the orders, I, 410; on masculine architecture, I, 
411-413. For studies of Blondel, see Robin Middleton, “Jacques-Frangois Blondel and the Cours 
d’Architecture,” Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, XVIII (1959), 140-148, and 
bibliog. in n. 1. 

33Evidence that these ideas were in his mind at just this time is offered by Godefroy’s letter to 
Jackson: “In Europe we do not recognize modern English architecture as either masculine or pure.” 
(Godefroy to Jackson, Richmond, September 7, 1816, MdHS.) 
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FEDERAL POLICY TOWARD THE EASTERN SHORE 
OF VIRGINIA IN 1861 


by Suste M. Ames* 


Tuer: is a little-known chapter in the history of the Civil War in Virginia. 
It is a chapter in which the military operations were on a small scale and in 
which there was no bloodshed. For this reason its significance has been 
overlooked by both historians and the public, who usually reckon impor- 
tance in terms of cannon din and casualty lists. But the official records of 
the Civil War tell in detail the story of Federal policy toward Virginia’s 
Eastern Shore, an isolated border section. From a study of these records it 
will be seen that the expedition sent in 1861 to subdue the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia was of some consequence historically. It will also be seen that the 
expedition furnishes an illustration both of the geographical aspects of 
history and of a “conciliatory” method of warfare. 


I 
The Anxiety of Union Leaders 


When writing of the first year of the Civil War, historians usually stress 
the retention in the Union of the doubtful states, Maryland in particular. 
Maryland was supremely important because of her geographical position. 
As one of the biographers of Abraham.Lincoln states: “Of more immediate 
and vital importance than that of any border slave state was the course of 
Maryland in the crisis.”’ In fact, it is universally recognized that the ad- 
herence of Maryland to the Union was necessary to the safety of the national 
government. That this adherence was secured by putting down the seces- 
sionist movement in Baltimore in April, by throttling the “Rebel Legislature” 
in September, and by controlling the election in November, is generally 
acknowledged. That there was another means by which this adherence was 
secured is, however, not generally known. Very few persons know that a 
campaign was conducted in eastern Virginia with the primary purpose of 
securing a loyal and united Maryland. Owing to the geographical connec- 
tion of the Eastern Shore of Maryland and the Eastern Shore of Virginia, 


*Dr. Ames, for many years professor of history at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, now 
lives at Pungoteague on the Eastern Shore of Virginia. 
1John G, Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (New York, 1890), IV, 93. 
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and the consequent social and trade relationships between the two states, 
the secessionist sentiment of the Eastern Shore of Virginia was spreading to 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and the resulting disaffection was causing 
considerable anxiety among Union leaders. A loyal Maryland was essential 
to the success of the Union, and during the first year of the war that loyalty 
was secured to a great extent by placing the Eastern Shore of Virginia in 
such a position that it could exert in Maryland no influence against the 
Union. 

The man who most keenly sensed the dangers of the situation in eastern 
Maryland and who by his persistence and tact saved Maryland to the Union 
cause was John Adams Dix, of New York. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he was elected president of the Union Defense Committee. He commanded 
successively the Department of Maryland, July 1861—May 1862, the De- 
partment of Fortress Monroe, May 1862-July 1863, and the Department 
of the East, July 1863~July 1865. In 1872 he was elected governor of the 
State of New York and served the regular term of two years; his administra- 
tion has been referred to as the “crowning event of his public career.” 
There seems reason to believe, however, that his most important service to 
the United States came in the year 1861, when, as Major General, he was in 


command of the army in Maryland. The words of his son, Morgan Dix, 
fitly sum up his services to the Union cause. “Nothing could have been more 
critical,” he says, “than the condition of affairs when General Dix took 
command at Baltimore: that he was successful, not only in saving the State 
to the Union and keeping the turbulent city quiet, but also in organizing 
his department so thoroughly as to render any future movements in the 
interest of secession futile, are facts which reflect honor on him both as a 


statesman and a soldier.”? 


On July 23, 1861, Major General Dix assumed command of the Depart- 
ment of Annapolis, “to be hereafter called the Department of Maryland.” 
Within a week, he had called attention to the situation on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland — the counties in Maryland east of the Chesapeake Bay — and 
thereafter he repeatedly urged that troops be sent to the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia — the counties in Virginia east of the Chesapeake Bay. The first 


letter he sent was as follows: 


2Tribute of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, to the memory of General 
John A. Dix, May 1, 1879. Addresses by A. A. Low and Elliot C. Cowdin (New York, 1879), 
p- 12. 

3Morgan Dix, Memoirs of John Adams Dix (New York, 1883), II, 24. 

4The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies (Washington, ieee’. ser. 1, II, 759, hereafter cited as Official Records. 
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Headquarters Department of Maryland, 
Fort McHenry, July 31, 1861. 


Hon, Simon Cameron, Secretary of War: 


Sir: Mr. John T. Sangston, of Caroline County, is desirous that a company of Union 
men in that county, who have been drilling for several months, should be armed. 
Governor [Thomas H.] Hicks thinks it important, and I concur with him. If I had the 
authority to arm eight or ten companies on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, I believe 
they could take care of themselves and do much to keep the secessionists in order. I 
think it proper to add that an active trade with the rebels in Virginia is kept up from 
Salisbury, the southern terminus of the Delaware Railroad. As soon as there is a 
disposable force, it would be well to place a regiment there. 

There is a camp of secessionists, variously estimated from one thousand to three 
thousand men, at Eastville, in Northampton, the lower county on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia. This is not in my department, but I would suggest that three or four regiments 
should be sent there as soon as we can spare them and break up this camp. The 
exhibition of such a force and the destruction of the secession camp would have a salutary 
effect throughout the Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, yours, 

JOHN A. DIX, 
Major-General, Commanding.° 


On August 21 he sent a letter to Captain Edward Hudson, Aide-de-camp, 


calling attention to the necessity of armed steamers for breaking up the illicit 
commercial intercourse carried on between the Eastern Shore of Maryland 


and Virginia. He then added the following paragraph: 


I have twice called the attention of the Government to the fact that there is a rebel 
camp in Northampton County, on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, which is a nucleus of 
disaffection for Accomac® and the counties on the Eastern Shore of Maryland up to the 
Delaware line. It is very important that it should be broken up. Two regiments, with a 
discreet commander, could march through this important district and put down all 


opposition.” 
On August 23, he sent the following letter to Major General George B. 
McClellan: 


General: The inclosed letter, which I think of sufficient importance to be submitted 
to you, only conveys intelligence which I am every day receiving from numerous sources. 


5Official Records, ser. 1, II, 770. 

6This spelling of the name of the u county of the Eastern Shore of Virginia has been used 
throughout the article. Today, however, the name of the county is spelled with a k, Accomack. Some 
decades ago when the name of the county seat was changed from Drummondtown to Accomac, 
there was an act of the Virginia legislature for the name of the county to be spelled “Accomack,” 
thereby making a distinction between town and county and also harking back to the spelling most 
ieoquentiy found in the early legal records. 

Official Records, ser. 1, V, 577. 
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The secessionists are active and confident throughout the counties on the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland and Virginia, and the friends of the Government discontented and to some 
extent depressed. They ask for arms, and in some cases for the presence of Federal 
troops. 1 am satisfied there are from 1,000 to 1,500 rebels embodied at Eastville, North- 
ampton County, Virginia, and at other points. Two regiments marched from Salisbury, 
the terminus of the railroad from Wilmington, down to the southern extremity of the 
Eastern Shore would break up an immense traffic in contraband, disperse the rebels, 
and give courage to the friends of the Union. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. A. DIX, 
Major-General, Commanding® 


The letter to which he referred was written by a citizen of Newtown 
(now Pocomoke City), Maryland, telling of conditions in that section and 
asking for troops to protect Union citizens in their persons and rights. As 
an illustration of the Confederate sentiment in that town, he said, “There 
is a secession flag at this time waving in sight of me whilst I write.” He 
called attention to the situation on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, saying: 


They have at their command about eight good, serviceable cannon, and about 800 men 
in camp, armed with good muskets and rifles. The balance of the men in the camp 
(about 1,500) are armed with shot-guns and fowling pieces without bayonets. They 
have also several other pieces of cannon they can mount in battery. Those eight pieces 
are nice brass guns and mounted. They are beginning to throw up earthen fortifications 
along the shore of their different rivers, and the sooner troops are sent, in my judgment, 


the better it will be.9 


On August 24 two letters were sent by Union men from Chestertown, 
Maryland, to Governor Hicks, asking that a regiment be organized from 
Kent County; for, states one writer: 


I see movements here and in Baltimore indicating that the secessionists are only 
biding their time and waiting for a chance to rise up in rebellion. We can keep them 
down if we are properly organized and armed. We have, many, many, thanks to you, 
thus far saved our State from revolution and civil war, and do not let us now lose it 
from want of proper precaution.!° 


The same fear of losing eastern Maryland is seen in the other letter from 
Chestertown. This statement occurs: “The Union men of Maryland can take 
care of their own State, but they must be armed to do so effectively, and we 
respectfully ask you to request the War Department to organize the Eastern 
Shore on the same plan that Governor Thomas is arranging for the defense 


8Official Records, ser. 1, V, 581. 
9Official Records, ser. 1, V, 581. 
10Official Records, ser. 3, 1, 463. 
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of Western Maryland.” The letter concludes with the statement that a 
regiment “will aid efficiently in keeping down rebellion in our State.”" 

Governor Hicks immediately sent the letters to Simon Cameron, Secre- 
tary of War, stating that they were from gentlemen of high character, all 
well known to him as good Union men, and commending their enterprise. 
“I have heretofore,” he said, “been indisposed to see arms disbursed here; 
now we know who to rely on.”” 

A few days later there came from another town on the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland a statement of the difficulties under which Union men were 
laboring. James Wallace, from Cambridge, Maryland, wrote to General Dix 
that he had been authorized by the Secretary of War to raise a regiment of 
infantry for the service of the United States, to be stationed on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland as a home guard, but that in the beginning they found 
difficulty in collecting men until they had legal authority over them. He 
said: “We can get plenty of men to enroll themselves, but before muster 
day the enemy steals or persuades them away. If we could provide a ren- 
dezvous and have provision for the men I think the regiment would soon be 
full, but without some such provision we shall be much delayed.”” 

The letter was written by Wallace on August 29, and on September 2 
General Dix wrote thus to the Secretary of War: 


The enclosed letter from General Wallace I consider of urgent importance. If you 
will direct tents to be furnished for 300 men, and subsistence to be provided as rapidly 
as they are enrolled, arrangements can be made here to carry out your order. I think 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland [is] in great danger, and immediate steps should be taken 
to counteract the designs of secessionists. 


In fact, the situation on the Eastern Shore seemed uppermost in the mind 
of General Dix at that time. In a letter written by him, August 31, to the 
Honorable Francis P. Blair, he spoke of the situation in Baltimore at that 
time and then devoted the rest of the letter to the Eastern Shore. He said: 


On the Eastern Shore there should be prompt and decisive action. I have urged it 
repeatedly and earnestly during the last three weeks. Two well-disciplined regiments 
should march from Salisbury, the southern terminus of the Wilmington and Delaware 
Railroad, through Accomac and Northampton Counties, and break up the rebel camps 
before they ripen into formidable organizations, as they assuredly will if they are much 
longer undisturbed. No man is more strongly in favor of action than I am; but I want it 


110 fficial Records, ser. 3, 1, 463. 
12Official Records, ser. 3, I, 463. 
130 fficial Records, ser. 3, I, 477. 
M4Official Records, ser. 3, 1, 476. 
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in the right place. We are in more danger on the Eastern Shore than in any other 
part of the State. 


There seems to be no doubt that the situation in eastern Maryland was 
acute at that time; for Wallace, after writing his letter of August 29 to 
General Dix, sent, on September 1 to Governor Hicks, the following letter: 


In Caroline they experience the same difficulty that meets us here. The people seem 
shy. The disunionists take advantage of their hesitation to defeat the enterprise. As 
soon as they find a man who has been enrolled they beset him in every way and induce 
him, if possible, to back out. We can avoid this difficulty if we can establish a camp, 
and take the men in and feed and clothe them at once, and keep off the wolves. Once 
established in camp, guard will be kept over the weak and faltering, and the rascals 
who seek to dissuade will be kept off, or, if caught, put under arrest. Then again an 
encampment — the parades, the music, the discipline, the stir, bustle, and show — takes 
the attention, excites an interest, and convinces all that we are in earnest. What we 
want is tents and provisions, a drill-master and music. I wish you would use your 
utmost to secure us tents for 200 men to start with. I will give ample security, if 
required, for the safekeeping and delivery of the tents, fixtures, &c. We must have also 
rations for a like number of men for one month, or power to purchase; also uniforms 
for a few at once or liberty to procure them ourselves. We must also have 200 stand of 
arms without delay. The danger of an outbreak daily increases, and we ought to be 
and must be prepared to meet it. Full and speedy preparations will defeat all attempts. 
This home guard will remain all quiet, and we must not permit the idea of fail{ure] 
to be entertained for a moment. I will do all I can, and I have no doubt I shall succeed, 
but I have made the above requests in order that our success may be hastened and be 
complete.!6 


Governor Hicks immediately sent a letter to the Secretary of War, “and all 
concerned,” urging that full aid be given Wallace. 


Rely upon it, the Eastern Shore of Maryland should be looked to; it is defenseless, the 
people helpless for want of organization and arms, and they are now moving in the 
right and with earnestness. Aid them, I beg you. We have as good fighting material 
in the Union element in those eight counties composing the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land as can be found anywhere, and they [are] unable even to arrest the secessionists 
that are now passing in great numbers through that section to the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, where the Confederates are getting together a pretty formidable force.!’ 


And on September 4 there came the following endorsement: “I think pro- 
vision should at once be made for organizing a force in Eastern Maryland, 


15Dix, Memoirs of John Adams Dix, II, 30-31. 
16Official Records, ser. 3, 1, 480-481. 
UOfficial Records, ser. 3, 1, 480. 
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as recommended by Governor Hicks and General Dix. Let it be done at 
once, if possible. A. Lincoln.” 

To understand fully the anxiety of Union leaders concerning the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland at this time, it is necessary to know something of the 
geography of that section. A glance at the map of Maryland shows that more 
than half of Maryland is a tidewater area with, of course, a corresponding 
planter population. The Eastern Shore of Maryland comprises only about 
one-fourth of the area of Maryland, but it is a part of the tidewater area and 
consequently similar in its ideas, habits, and occupations to the larger portion 
of Maryland. In the words of one writer, “the Eastern Shore country is more 
Southern than Western Maryland, preserving much of the atmosphere of 
the Old South generally attributed to Virginia.”"® The close proximity of the 
Eastern Shore to Baltimore was another disturbing element. For might not 
the embers of the April riot be fanned to life by secessionists across the 
Chesapeake Bay? The loss of the Eastern Shore of Maryland would mean 
the possible loss of the tidewater section west of the Chesapeake with all the 
issues therein involved. It would also mean at first the partial possession of 
the Chesapeake Bay and eventually perhaps, the full possession of the 
Chesapeake Bay, a protected sea route to the Virginia bays and rivers. 
Furthermore, could one be certain that Delaware, on its northeastern border, 
would not be influenced by the disaffection of its neighbor? To be sure, 
Delaware had declared for the Union, but it also is a tidewater area with a 
planter population and a life similar in many respects to that of Eastern 
Maryland and Virginia. 

It seems then, that by reason of geographical conditions the cloud of 
Union disloyalty that was spreading over eastern Maryland might well give 
some concern to Union leaders. They felt that Union regiments must be 
organized in that section at the earliest moment possible. Official communi- 
cations show, however, that the problem of retaining eastern Maryland was 
not to be solved merely by the organization of Union regiments in Maryland. 
The Eastern Shore of Virginia was proving a disturbing element of no 
little importance. 

In a letter to Major General George B. McClellan October 7, 1861, 
General Dix referred to a request that he had made two months earlier for 
four shallow-draft steamers with suitable armaments, saying that “with such 
a vessel one could go up the rivers and enter the numberless inlets and bays 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, breaking up the illicit trade now carried 


18Official Records, ser. 3, 1, 480. 
19Paul E. Titsworth, The Eastern Shore (Washington College Bulletin, 1926), p. 2. 
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on with Virginia and the meetings which are held at various points in hos- 
tility to the Government.” 

Just two days later, October 9, he wrote to Brigadier General Henry H. 
Lockwood, commanding at Cambridge, Maryland, as follows: “I have been 
urging the Government for two months to send a force into Accomac and 
Northampton Counties, Va., and break up the rebel camps there. General 
McClellan encouraged me to believe that it would be done, and I trust it will 
not be delayed much longer.” 

Then, on October 14, he notified General Lockwood that the steamer 
Balloon was placed at his disposal for the purpose of breaking up the com- 
mercial intercourse with the Confederate States, of which the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland furnished the material. He adds: 


You have, as I suppose, ere this taken measures to seize all merchandise brought 
from Delaware to Salisbury by rail and destined to Virginia. With the aid of the 
Balloon you may intercept much of that which finds its way down the Chesapeake by 
water, and I trust be able to confine this illicit traffic to very narrow limits. It is believed 
that the Balloon will also be of essential use in sending to different points the force 
necessary to disarm such companies of militia or such unauthorized military bodies as 
are training with intentions notoriously hostile to the Government. The duty is one of 
the greatest delicacy, and requires the utmost prudence and discretion. It is not doubted 
that numbers of individuals on the Eastern Shore of Maryland have been led into the 
support of disloyal measures by gross misrepresentations of the views and intentions of 
the Government. While the purpose you have in view should be steadily maintained 
and carried out with inflexible firmness, those who have been deceived and misled, 
instead of being confirmed in their prejudices and driven hopelessly off by harshness 
on our part, should, if possible, be reclaimed by kind treatment, and convinced of their 
error by correcting the misapprehensions under which they labor.... 

You will bear in mind that we are on the eve of an election in Maryland of vital 
importance. The preservation of this State is indispensable to the safety of the capital. 
It is not doubted that all your measures will be so tempered with discretion as to give 
strength to the cause of the Union.” 


In the concluding sentences just quoted, General Dix gives the key to the 
situation, the fear lest the disaffection on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
may mean the loss of Maryland to the Union. 

Again he gives the “key” in a letter written October 21 to Major General 
George B. McClellan regarding the Confederate forces on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia. He says: 


200 fficial Records, ser. 1, V, 614. 
210 fficial Records, ser. 1, V, 616. 
22Official Records, ser. 1, V, 620. 
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It is extremely desirable to have a decided demonstration of force in that direction by 
the rst of November. The election in this State comes off on the 6th, and our Union 
friends in the lower counties are disheartened and in danger of being overawed by the 
influence of these rebel organizations of the secessionists in those counties.” 


Could Maryland be retained in the Union? The growing disaffection 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland would be, by no means, a negligible factor 
in determining the answer to that question. This disaffection was being 
nourished by the Confederate sentiments and activities of her close neighbor, 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia. The Eastern Shore of Virginia then, must be 
looked to. From the viewpoint of Union leaders, the fangs of the serpent 
must be drawn before it had a chance to strike and inject its poison in others; 
the doctrine of secessionism must not spread. 

The sixth of November came; the election in Maryland was held; the 
state declared for the Union. Yet General Dix still emphasized the necessity 
for prompt action against the Eastern Shore of Virginia. In his opinion, not 
until those two little sea-girded counties of Virginia were completely oc- 
cupied by Union forces could Maryland be considered safe from the wave 
of Confederate sentiment rolling over the Eastern Shore peninsula and 
threatening all contiguous territory. 


II 
The Plan of General Dix 


Just how the rescue of the Eastern Shore of Maryland was to be effected 
is shown by a series of letters written by General Dix during the month of 
November. It was his plan that there should be sent to the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia a force of such size as to overawe all opposition there and thus 
prevent any movements to encourage secessionism in Maryland. This force 
was, moreover, to adopt conciliatory methods whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. That such was to be the object and character of the expedition is set 
forth in a report written by General Dix to General Randolph B. Marcy, 
The Inspector-General, on November 8. After stating that there were about 
1,000 men under arms in the different encampments in Accomac and 
Northampton, and from 1,500 to 2,000 militia which could be called out, 
he added that the camps could easily be broken up and, by judicious man- 
agement, with little, if any, bloodshed. 


The people are [he continues] ... under the grossest misapprehension in regard to 
the intentions of the Government. They think if we go among them it will be to steal 


2BOfficial Records, ser. 1, V, 623. 
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and emancipate their negroes. When these apprehensions are corrected the reaction in 
our favor must be very great. It has occurred to me that we might avail ourselves of 
this feeling and other influences to effect a political as well as a military revolution in 
this part of Virginia, which was Governor [Henry A.] Wise’s Congressional district. 
Trade is almost entirely cut off with Baltimore, on which the people have always 
depended for supplies. They have an unusually abundant crop of oats, which can be 
purchased at 20 cents a bushel, besides other agricultural products. The reopening of 
trade with Maryland and the expenditure of some money for purchase of forage, which 
we need, might, with a correction of prevailing errors in regard to our intentions, change 
the whole political character of this district and give us a loyal member of Congress, 
placing it on the footing of Western Virginia. ... 

The population of the two counties is curiously mixed. There are 13,659 whites, 
5,469 slaves, and 7,290 free colored; or 13,659 whites and 12,759 blacks; total, 26,418. 
The proportion in which these elements combine is favorable to the object in view. 


There is, furthermore, in this letter a reiteration of the issue at stake; for 
he adds: 
The importance of controlling this district of country, and of changing its political 
character if possible, arises from its locality and its geographical relation to the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and the State of Delaware. As long as it is in the hands of a disloyal 
population, it will be a medium of illicit trade and correspondence with the Confederate 
Government and Army in Virginia, and contribute to disturb and demoralize the ad- 
joining counties in Maryland. 


And then he continues, “In order to overawe opposition, I propose to send 
a force of 3,500 men.” 

His plan of overawing opposition and at the same time pursuing a con- 
ciliatory course, is again set forth in a letter of introduction to Brigadier 
General Lockwood, November 11. In another letter, sent November 14 to 
Lockwood, he speaks of sending additional troops, “soo of the Seventeenth 
Massachusetts Volunteers, under Colonel Amory, which will make your 
command a very formidable one.” He refers to a bridge which the Virginians 
have destroyed and says, “You need not replace it unless you choose, though 
I think it will do us no discredit with the people of Accomac if we repair 
the damage of their own madcaps. Let me know what you want, and it 
shall be promptly furnished. I have the peaceful settlement of this difficulty 
with the Eastern Shore of Virginia much at heart, and know you will spare 
no effort to accomplish it.”” 


24Official Records, ser. 1, V, 429-430. Attention is called to the fact that although the total 
ulation figures for whites and blacks given by General Dix are the same as those given by the 
ureau of the Census for the year 1860, the figures for slaves and free colored are not the same. 
According to the census report, there were 8,379 slaves and 4,380 free colored; in other words, 
there were almost twice as many slaves as free colored. 


2Official Records, ser. 1, V, 424-426. 
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Of especial interest in revealing the method planned by General Dix in 
dealing with the Eastern Shore of Virginia, is his letter of November 15 to 
President Lincoln and the enclosure, a proclamation issued to the people of 
Accomac and Northampton counties, Virginia. He begins the letter by 
stating that the purpose of the proclamation is to bring about a peaceful 
submission, but points out that “if they resist, they are advised that they 
may expect severe chastisement.” 


If they can be reclaimed and induced to throw off their connection with the Con- 
federates it will be a great point gained, especially as the residence of Governor Wise, 
their former Representative, is in Accomac...and by giving them the strongest assur- 
ance of kind treatment and protection if they do not resist the authority of the Govern- 
ment, I trust — 1 ought to say I hope rather than trust — that they may be gained over 
without bloodshed. As their case is peculiar, I have endeavored to meet it with a 
remedial treatment adapted to the special phase of the malady of secessionism with which 
they are afflicted. 

I have sent an additional force since my return from Washington. The whole number 
will be 4,500—among them about 3,500 as well disciplined troops as any in the 
service. ... 

In all I have done in this matter I have had the besi interest of the Government in 
view, and I shall be much gratified if it meets your approbation. 


The proclamation is given in full as being a document well worth 
thoughtful reading: 


PROCLAMATION 


To the People of Accomac and Northampton Counties, Va. 

The Military Forces of the United States are about to enter your Counties as a part 
of the Union. They will go among you as friends, and with the earnest hope that they 
may not, by your own acts, be forced to become your enemies. They will invade no 
rights of person or property. On the contrary, your laws, your institutions, your usages, 
will be scrupulously respected. There need be no fear that the quietude of any fireside 
will be disturbed, unless the disturbance is caused by yourselves. 

Special directions have been given not to interfere with the condition of any persons 
held to domestic service; and, in order that there may be no ground for mistake or 
pretext for misrepresentation, commanders of regiments and corps have been instructed 
not to permit any such persons to come within their lines. The command of the expedi- 
tion is entrusted to Brigadier General Henry H. Lockwood, of Delaware, a State 
identical, in some of the distinctive features of its social organization, with your own. 
Portions of his force come from Counties in Maryland, bordering on one of yours. 
From him, and from them, you may be assured of the sympathy of near neighbors, as 
well as friends, if you do not repel it by hostile resistance or attack. Their mission is to 
assert the authority of the United States; to re-open your intercourse with the loyal 


26Official Records, ser. 1, V, 
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States, and especially with Maryland, which has just proclaimed her devotion to the 
Union by the most triumphant vote in her political annals; to restore to commerce its 
accustomed guides by re-establishing the lights on your coast; to afford you a free export 
for the products of your labor, and a free ingress for the necessaries and comforts of 
life, which you require in exchange; and, in a word, to put an end to the embarrassments 
and restrictions brought upon you by a causeless and unjustifiable rebellion. 

If the calamities of intestine war, which are desolating other Districts of Virginia and 
have already crimsoned her fields with fraternal blood, fall also upon you, it will not be 
the fault of the Government. It asks only that its authority may be recognized. It sends 
among you a force too strong to be successfully opposed; a force which cannot be 
resisted in any other spirit than that of wantonness and malignity. If there are any 
among you, who, rejecting all overtures of friendship, thus provoke retaliation, and 
draw down upon themselves consequences, which the Government is most anxious to 
avert, to their account must be laid the blood which may be shed, and the desolation 
which may be brought upon peaceful homes. On all, who are thus reckless of the 
obligations of humanity and duty, and on all who are found in arms, the severest 
punishment warranted by the Laws of War will be visited. 

To those who remain in the quiet pursuit of their domestic occupations, the public 
authorities assure all they can give — Peace, Freedom from annoyance, Protection from 
Foreign and Internal Enemies, a guaranty of all Constitutional ‘and Legal Rights and 
the blessings of a just and parental Government. 


JOHN A. DIX, 
Major General Commanding. 


Head Quarters, Baltimore, 13th Nov., 1861.2’ 


Most tactful was the first paragraph of the proclamation. Comforting 
assurances, pleasing references, attractive inducements, all are there! How 
welcome, for instance, would be the reopening of intercourse with Mary- 
land! For Baltimore was at that time the city with which the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia had the closest commercial bonds. The reéstablishing of lights on 
the coast was another inducement not to be lightly considered; for the 
extinction of the Cape Charles light in particular, had been very disastrous 
to the commercial community. Even more clever, perhaps, is the third 
paragraph, with its reference to “a force too strong to be successfully opposed: 
a force which cannot be resisted in any other spirit than that of wantonness 
and malignity.” 

On the same day that General Dix wrote to President Lincoln, he also 
wrote to Major General George B. McClellan, likewise enclosing a copy of 
the proclamation, and concluding his letter thus: “General Lockwood will 
have 4,500 men to-morrow. He has the flower of my command. The 
detachments of 500 men from four of my regiments are each organized into 


27Broadside, Virginia Historical Society; reprinted in Official Records, ser. 1, V, 431-432. 
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six companies, and two are commanded by their colonels, who are regular 


officers, Amory and Warren. No effort has been spared to make the move- 
28 


ment effective. 


III 
The Execution of the Plan by General Lockwood 


The military aspects of the Eastern Shore of Virginia Expedition of 1861 
may be related very briefly. An expedition in which there was no battle, not 
even a skirmish; an expedition in which there were no fatalities, not even 
any bloodshed, has, when compared in those respects to other campaigns of 
the Civil War, nothing to hold the interest. But the method of conducting 
that expedition, a method somewhat unusual in the annals of warfare, does 
merit some attention. 


“On Tuesday, the 12th day of November, 1861,” according to the historian 
of the Fifth New York Volunteer Infantry, “six companies, A, B, C, D, E, 
F, of the 5th Regiment, who were to act in concert with other troops, in all 
about five thousand men, left Baltimore on the steamer Pocahontas, for the 
purpose of invading Accomac and Northampton Counties, Virginia, the 
former Congressional district of Ex-Governor Wise, his country seat being 
near Onancock, Accomac County.”” During the second week in November 
a force of 4,500 Union soldiers under the command of Brigadier General 
Henry H. Lockwood, assembled in Newtown, the Maryland community 
nearest the Virginia line. Colonel Halbert E. Paine of the Fourth Regiment 
Wisconsin Volunteers, with Nimm’s Light Battery and Captain Richard's 
company of cavalry, arrived in Newtown, November 13; a part of the Fifth 
New York arrived that same day; a detachment of the Twenty-first Indiana 
was already there, and a little later there arrived part of the Seventeenth 
Massachusetts, the Sixth Michigan, the Second Delaware, and Purnell’s 
Legion — about 500 from each. 


The Confederate forces, composed of about 1,500 men were commanded 
by Colonel Charles Smith, of Northampton County, Virginia. The preceding 
February that county’s court, of which Smith was a justice, had ordered that 
the arms and ammunition which had been purchased should be placed in his 


hands and distributed among the volunteer companies already formed.” 


Official Records, ser. 1, V, 432-433. Colonel Thomas J. C. Amory (ca. 1830-1864) commanded 
the Seventeenth Massachusetts Volunteers and Colonel] Gouverneur K. Warren (1830-1882) 
commanded the Fifth New York Volunteers. 

29Alfred Davenport, Camp and Field Life of the Fifth New York Volunteer Infantry (Duryee 
Zouaves) (New York. 1879), p. 125. 
30Northampton County Order Book, 1857-1865, XIIV, 480, Clerk’s Office, Eastville, Virginia. 
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Then in May Governor John Letcher had nominated Smith for appointment 
as colonel of the regiment of volunteers on the Eastern Shore, the Thirty- 
ninth Virginia. Also nominated were Louis C. H. Finney as lieutenant 
colonel, R. R. Cary as major, Peter F. Browne as assistant surgeon with the 
rank of captain, and Richard B. Winder as assistant commissary with the 
rank of captain.” In June General Robert E. Lee, replying to a letter from 
Colonel Smith requesting a copy of the rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment of the army of Virginia, stated that he had ordered a number of “flints” 
for Smith’s forces but could not furnish “caps” as the supply was not “more 
than sufhcient for immediate wants.” He added that for the same reason he 
could not authorize the alteration Smith proposed to make, “from flintlock 
to percussion.’* Colonel Smith’s forces had their headquarters just above 
Oak Hall, about a mile and a quarter below New Church, which is the 
Virginia town nearest the Maryland line. There they had made on a slight 
elevation a large breastwork with three sides of a pentagon facing north. 

The Union forces remained in Newtown until Sunday, the seventeenth, 
and then they marched to Oak Hall, arriving there the same day. They found, 
however, only a deserted camp. The Confederates had dispersed during the 
night of the fifteenth. The Union forces camped at Oak Hall until the 
twentieth. From there an advance party, consisting of the Fifth New York, 
the Twenty-first Indiana, one section of Nimm’s battery and seventy troop 
of horse were sent on to Eastville, the county seat of Northampton. The 
other forces, with the exception of Purnell’s Legion which was left at Oak 
Hall, marched to Drummondtown, the county seat of Accomac, arriving 
there the next day. They remained at Drummondtown until the twenty- 
sixth, and then, leaving the Second Delaware there, they marched to East- 
ville, camping the first night at Pungoteague, the second at Franktown, 
reaching their destination on the twenty-eighth. 

This march through the peninsula was unimpeded; there was no trace of 
the Confederate army, and no opposition on the part of the inhabitants. 


31Calendar of Virginia State Papers ..., XI (Richmond, 1893), 138, 141. Louis C. H. Finney 
lived at “Meadville,” a 500-acre plantation on Onancock Creek. In 1861 he sold the house and 
400 acres to his two sisters. He represented the Eastern Shore in the state Senate in the 1870's and 
died without issue in the early 1880's. Dr. Peter F. Browne lived in what is now the rectory of 
St. James Church, Accomac, and had his office in what is now the parish house. General Lockwood 
made Browne’s home his headquarters and established a telegraph office in the Doctor's office. 
At one end of the rectory the bricks are pitted, it is said, by bullets fired by Union officers in 
target practice. Dr. Browne later became surgeon in charge of the Virginia division of Chimborazo 
in Richmond. 

32A copy of this letter is in the possession of Colonel Smith’s —— Mrs. Alec Dunton, 
Birdsnest, and Mrs. Edwin Turlington, Melfa. Colonel Smith had lived at “Ingleside,” Eastville, 
but after the war he went to his wife’s plantation, “Wellington,” near Franktown. A physician 
and a farmer, he lived until the early years of the twentieth century. 
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Two iron guns, without carriages, were taken near Oak Hall. While in 
camp at Drummondtown, General Lockwood secured six-pounder iron guns, 
mounted together with their limbers and a small supply of ammunition — 
the artillery entirely new and first class. He likewise secured a limited num- 
ber of small arms, six or seven hundred old muskets, but of little value; the 
better quality had disappeared. Two captains and one lieutenant of the 
Confederate army were captured, but Colonel Smith, Lieutenant Colonel 
Finney, Captain Winder, and other leading spirits of the late Confederate 
forces on the peninsula could not be found. They had crossed the Chesa- 
peake Bay, arriving at Norfolk and the York River by November 17. Colonel 
Smith in Richmond reported early in December the name, rank, and com- 
pany of that part of the Thirty-ninth Regiment of Volunteers that had 
escaped from the Eastern Shore. Brigadier General Henry A. Wise, writing 
in January to Judah P. Benjamin, Secretary of War, stated that most if not 
all of the Thirty-ninth Regiment that had escaped, were assigned to the 
department of General Benjamin Huger.* 

By December 12, of the 3,200 men sent from Baltimore, 3,100 had been 
brought back. By the middle of the following March, the Secretary of War 
was informed that the force under General Lockwood in eastern Virginia 
was no longer needed there. General Lockwood was then ordered, with 
most of his troops, to Baltimore, just a few troops being left to protect the 
telegraph lines and the inlets along the coast. To all appearances the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia had submitted to the authority of the United States. 

This submission was secured by a strict adherence to the plan outlined by 
General Dix, the author of the movement. It was a plan, shrewd in con- 
ception, yet a plan demanding for its successful execution a leader of unusual 
tact and excellent judgment. Such a leader was found in Brigadier General 
Henry Hayes Lockwood, a native of Kent County, Delaware. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he had resigned the professorship of mathematics in 
the United States Navy and attached himself to the First Delaware Volun- 
teers as colonel, May 25, 1861. In August he was commissioned Brigadier 
General of Volunteers, and he was placed in charge of the camp of instruc- 
tion at Cambridge, Maryland. In November he went to Baltimore to 
arrange with General Dix the details of the expedition to the Eastern Shore 
of Virginia. There he must have got a thorough understanding of the purpose 
and policy of the campaign; for, in his management of it, he seems imbued 


330 fficial Records, ser. 1, IX, 138-139. Captain “Dick” Winder, it has been said, later became 
an assistant quartermaster in charge of Federal prisoners. After the war, however, he went to 
Baltimore. Apparently “The Folly,” his large plantation near Drummondtown, had been taken 
over by the Federal government during the war. 
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with the spirit of General Dix. An overpowering military force used with 
leniency was the guiding principle of the plan ably executed by General 
Lockwood. 

In considering the execution of the plan, the first point to be noted is the 
leisurely advance of the Union forces. ‘The proclamation, the tone of which 
was intended to effect the object in view, was sent into Virginia on the 
fifteenth of November and the forces were not sent until the seventeenth. 
Opportunity was given for reflection, for consideration of the advantages of 
a peaceful submission. Slowly indeed did the forces follow in the wake of the 
proclamation. It was not until the twentieth that they arrived at Drummond- 
town, and not until the twenty-eighth that they arrived at Eastville. 

An even stronger motive, however, for the leisurely advance was the desire 
of General Lockwood to avoid a conflict with the Confederate forces, for 
that would have crystallized the opposition and have defeated the very object 
of the expedition. Ample opportunity was given to the Confederate forces 
to disperse peaceably. There were slow marches with intervals of waiting. 
This is revealed by the report sent from Newtown, November 16. General 
Lockwood wrote to General Dix as follows: 


I this morning sent Captain [John H.] Knight with a flag of truce to the head- 
quarters of the rebel force below. I enclose his letter from Temperanceville, a place 10 
miles below the line. From this you will see that the enemy has probably dispersed, 
certainly fallen back to Eastville.... 

I shall send two regiments and the battery and cavalry as far as New Church 
to-morrow at an early hour. I would move down at once with the whole command if 
the wagons had arrived. New Church is 8 or 10 miles below. If Captain Knight's 
news is confirmed, on his return I will move them as far as Drummondtown. 


The last sentence quoted seems to mean that there will be no marching 
until the enemy has dispersed. Furthermore, the last sentence, read in 
conjunction with the sentence referring to the possibility of the rebels 
having fallen back to Eastville, indicates the purpose of Lockwood not to 
pursue them; for Drummondtown is only a little over half the distance from 
New Church to Eastville. There is further confirmation found in General 
Lockwood’s satisfaction with the state of affairs; for, referring to the fact that 
not only from Captain Knight, but also from other sources had he heard 
that the rebels had dispersed and that the general sentiment was to return 
to the Union, he says, “I deem the news of sufficient importance to justify 


34A slight discrepancy between these dates and those given by Davenport may be due to the fact 
that the cavalry and the infantry at times advanced by different schedules. Davenport, moreover, 
apparently gives the date of the beginning, not the ending, of the march. (Davenport, Camp and 
Field Life of the Fifth New York Volunteer Infantry, p. 127.) 
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the expense of an extra train. I have therefore requested Lieutenant 
[Charles T.] Dix to go to Baltimore as bearer of this gratifying intelligence, 
which I have no doubt will make glad your heart, as it must that of every 
true patriot.” 

Additional evidence of the pacific policy of the expedition is found in the 
testimony of various officers in the expedition. General Lockwood was soon 
accused by the papers of dealing a little too fairly with the secessionists on 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia, and in January and February of 1862 an 
investigation was made in Washington of the course pursued by General 
Lockwood in conducting the expedition. The testimony was a complete 
refutation of the charge of unmilitary conduct on the part of General 
Lockwood. There was full and unmistakable evidence that his method of 
conducting the expedition and his administration of the two counties was 
thoroughly in accord with the instructions of General Dix and that any 
imputation of “unofficer-like conduct” or of disloyalty was entirely groundless. 

But it is true that the evidence furnished striking confimation of the con- 
ciliatory nature of the expedition. Consider, for instance, the following 
testimony given in Washington, January 28, 1862, by Edward Bacon, Major 
of the Sixth Michigan: 


Question. After finding this camp that the enemy had left, how long did you wait 
before you went in pursuit of the enemy? 

Answer. Until November 21. 

Question. Four days? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Do you know of any reason for that long delay? 

Answer. I am not familiar with the nice points of the quartermaster’s department; but 
I know of no reason. I know it was unnecessary. 

Question. Had you pressed on with the expedition, is it your opinion that you might 
have overtaken and captured the enemy? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I could have killed enough of them to have given every one of my 
men a scalp, if they had let me. 

Question. You know of no reason for the delay? 

Answer. Nothing but mercy and leniency. 

Question. It was a peace-principle expedition? 

Answer. That is it. 

Question. Can you tell me the distance between Oak Hall and Drummondtown? 

Answer. It was variously stated at twenty-one or twenty-two miles. 

Question. Do you know the distance from Drummondtown to Eastville? 

Answer. It is thirty-five miles. 

Question. Then the distance from Oak Hall to Eastville is fifty-six or fifty-seven miles? 


35Official Records, ser. 1, V, 433. Charles Temple Dix was an aide-de-camp to his father, the 
General. 
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Answer. Just about that. 

Question. What time did you occupy in making the march from Oak Hall to Eastville? 

Answer. We left Oak Hall November 21, and reached Eastville November 28. We 
arrived at Oak Hall, from Newtown, on the 17th. 

Question. So that, in point of fact, you were some twelve days in getting from New- 
town to Eastville? 

Answer. Yes, 


The leisurely advance of the Union forces is again confirmed by the 
testimony of Halbert E. Paine, Colonel commanding the Fourth Wisconsin 
regiment, who stated that the orders from General Lockwood were to con- 
sume three days in the march from Drummondtown to Eastville.” 

Then again, W. P. Moore, Captain of Company E of the Fourth Wis- 
consin regiment, after telling of the march from Oak Hall to Drummond- 
town and then to Eastville, was asked: 


Question. What I want to know is why you were so slow in passing between those 
points, being in pursuit of rebels? 

Answer. There was no reason for it at all, that I know. 

Question. Could you not, in your opinion, have captured the rebels, with their am- 
munition and provisions, if you had made a quick march, such as was 
possible? 

Answer. I think if we had started out from Snow Hill as soon as we could, we could 
have taken them without any doubt. But after we got to Newtown, on 
Friday night, the rebels left. I think they left the night after we got into 
Newtown, or the night after that. 

The rebels dispersed? 

I do not know whether they dispersed or not; they left their fortifications — 
that was the rumor we got at the time. | think if we had marched on 
vigorously, we should have marched right upon them in their fortifications, 
and I have no doubt we would have taken them.*8 


Gouverneur K. Warren, a captain of topographical engineers and colonel 
of the Fifth Regiment, New York Volunteers, in reply to the question “How 
long were you occupied in pursuit of the retreating forces?” said: “I do not 
think we made any march that might be considered a pursuit of retreating 
forces. We got orders to march, The rumor had come that the rebels had 
disbanded, and we never saw anything more of them, except the ruins of 
camps, old field-works, and occasionally arms thrown away.” 


36Report of the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, 37th Congress, 3rd Session (Wash- 
ington, 1863), Part III, 388-389, hereafter cited as Report of the Joint Committee. 

37Report of the Joint Committee, Ill, 377. 

38Report of the Joint Committee, III, 379-380. 

39Report of the Joint Committee, III, 380. 
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S. A. Bean, lieutenant colonel of the Fourth Wisconsin regiment, was 
asked his opinion as to whether the rebels could have been overtaken by “a 
quick, rapid movement, as you might have done, instead of occupying 
twelve days.” His answer was: “It was said that the rebels had dispersed; that 
they had gone to their several homes. We could never have overtaken them 
that way; but we understood, from popular rumor and reports of responsible 
persons, that there was a large body of troops there who had been in the 
regular service who had fled south, gone beyond Eastville, and were trying 
to escape over to the mainland. I suppose if we had made a rapid march, 
we might have overtaken them.”” 

When F. A. Boardman, major of the Fourth Wisconsin regiment, was 
questioned February 13, as to why the Union forces were “so long in making 
that march, being after the rebels,” he replied: “The first portion of the 
expedition sent down was not sufficient for the purpose. The rebels would 
have fought us with that small force; and General Dix sent force enough to 
make them lay down their arms without having any fight, and to accomplish 
his ends peaceably.”" 

This same investigation, made the winter of 1862, throws interesting light 
upon other features of that campaign. From the same source there is abun- 


dant testimony that the property rights of the people of the Eastern Shore 


were carefully protected. 
Lieutenant Colonel S. A. Bean testified as follows: 


Question. Did you capture an amount of provisions (bacon, &c.,) at any point where 
you were, that was supposed to have belonged to the rebel army? 

Answer. No, sir; we took nothing of that kind. We made no captures of that sort. 

Question. Do you know anything about compensating the rebel owners of property for 
what was taken by our army? 

Answer. Property that was reported to have been stolen. I know that soldiers took 
things, and the most abundant compensation was made for everything that 
was taken, or claimed to have been taken. 

Question. Large compensation? 

Answer. Yes, sir; according to the general’s order. 

Question. In every instance? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. Even where they were known to be rebels? 

Answer. Yes, sir. I did not learn that any distinction at all was made between rebels 
and others. 

Question. As a rule, the property of rebels was always given up, or paid for by the 
commanding general of your division? 


40Report of the Joint Committee, III, 386, 
41 Report of the Joint Committee, III, 403. 
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Answer. Yes, sir. 


Captain Harrison C. Hobart, of Company K, Fourth Regiment of Wis- 
consin Volunteers, testified that General Lockwood, in passing over the 
peninsula took great pains to prevent the soldiers from preying upon the 
farmers, seizing their chickens, etc., and that his severity created some 
dissatisfaction among his soldiers. “But,” added Captain Hobart: 


I do not hesitate to state, under oath, before this committee, that the severity of his 
discipline was one of the chief causes of our gaining the affection of the people of that 
country. They had expected, as I know from intercourse with them, that we were come 
down there to lay their country desolate, and to rob them of all they possessed. That was 
what they had been told. And I think the course of the general had much to do with 
winning back the feelings of this people. 


A member of the Fifth New York Volunteer Infantry wrote that a number 
of the Twenty-first Indiana were put under arrest for foraging and commit- 
ting depredations. He added that General Lockwood, before the expedition 
started, had issued an order that anyone caught out of camp should be put in 
irons. 

As an illustration of the treatment accorded the people, the rule adopted 
by General Lockwood regarding the delivery of horses to their owners may 
be given. In going over the peninsula a disposition sprang up among some 
of the Union officers to secure for themselves fine horses, and accordingly 
horses were taken and brought into the camps. These horses, from the stand- 
point of use in the Confederate service, were of three classes. One class was 
made up of those horses which had been bought by the Confederate 
government; another, those which had been used by officers; and the third 
class was made up of those which had been used by the privates who had 
gone into the ranks and taken their own horses from the plough, and were 
to be paid for their use. General Lockwood wrote to General Dix asking 
him what he should do in regard to these horses. Before he received an 
answer, however, he seized the horses belonging to the Confederate govern- 
ment and those owned by the Confederate officers and kept them; those 
belonging to privates, he seized, but let the owners have them upon giving a 
written pledge that they would return the horses when called for. General 
Dix wrote later, approving what had been done. Captain Hobart, testifying 
on this subject, said that General Lockwood's returning to the owners those 


42Report of the Joint Committee, III, 388. 
*3Report of the Joint Committee, III, 399. 
“Davenport, Camp and Field Life of the Fifth New York Volunteer Infantry, p. 127. 
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horses that had not been actually transferred to the Confederate government 
had a very salutary effect upon the people of the peninsula.* 

Another illustration of the conciliatory attitude of General Lockwood is 
seen in regard to the Negroes of the two counties. When he learned that the 
Negroes had worked on the rebel embankments, he wrote to General Dix 
to know what he should do about them. General Dix sent him a copy of the 
Confiscation Act of Congress, passed at the last session, and advised him to 
take his own course, General Lockwood, for fear that he would some day 
be called upon to produce these Negroes, had inventories made — one for 
Accomac County and one for Northampton County — of all Negroes who 
had worked on the embankments, so that he would know where to put his 
hand on them if called upon for them. Further than that, nothing was done. 


In accordance with instructions from General Dix, he issued an order 
forbidding slaves coming into camp. For, as Captain Knight testified, “When 
we went down there the negroes flocked to the camp by hundreds. They were 
a great nuisance there. Their masters were coming to the camps, complaining 
that their slaves had been secreted there.” The papers of the time reported 
that General Lockwood punished slaves for leaving their masters and coming 
into the lines. But there seems to have been only one case of that kind. 
Captain Knight, in explanation of that case, told of a Negro man having 
troubled General Lockwood by coming to camp both at Drummondtown and 
Eastville, and that he had driven him away three or four times, and had told 
him he could not do anything for him. Then, when General Lockwood got 
to Pungoteague, he found him there, on board one of the boats, where he 
had secreted himself, trying to get off. Whereupon, General Lockwood 
directed him to be whipped, “not only as a punishment to the negro for his 
persistent disobedience of orders, but to deter, by this example, other negroes 
from doing the same thing, and thus bring upon our troops the undeserved 
name of ‘negro stealers.’ ”” C. E. Lammot, first lieutenant and aide-de-camp, 
writing from Drummondtown, Virginia, February 6, 1862, to Captain 
Knight, on the subject, said: 

I saw the boy taken out and twenty-one lashes administered with a small apple 
switch over his waistcoat, his coat having been removed for the purpose. The punish- 
ment was anything but severe, and such as might be taken by any school-boy without a 
whimper. But it had the desired effect of relieving General Lockwood from the annoy- 
ance to which he had been subjected on this account. 


45Report of the Joint Committee, ITI, 400. 
Report of the Joint Committee, III, 394. 
47Report of the Joint Committee, III, 395. 
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There is also an instance of several fugitive slaves being returned from 
Baltimore to Pungoteague, Virginia. When the Fifth New York regiment 
was being sent back to Baltimore, four or five Negroes secreted themselves 
on board the ship when it lay at Pungoteague Landing. Lieutenant Colonel 
Hiram Duryea of the regiment gave them up to the civil authorities. 

Although Colonel Warren commanding the six companies of the Fifth 
New York had been opposed at first to the policy of delay pursued by General 
Lockwood, he coéperated in the policy of conciliation. In fact, the Colonel 
invited a number of wealthy and influential gentlemen known to be seces- 
sionists, to witness a drill and parade of the Fifth and afterward join him in 
a soldiers’ supper. After a bountiful repast, doubtless enlivened by generous 
servings of liquor, the guests were entertained by some fine singers of the 
regiment. The finale was The Star Spangled Banner, in which all joined 
with great effect. Then according to the story, the “secession visitors got 
excited, and sang louder than any of them,” declaring that “after all, they 
had an interest in the old flag — that one-half of it belonged to the South, 
and it was a shame to divide it”! The narrator concludes: “This little incident 
did more to overcome the secessionists, in spite of themselves, than a hard 
battle would have done.”™ 

There were, however, a few instances of the institutions and property of 
the people not being considered. There was the desecration and damaging 
of some churches in Accomack County. Lacking barracks and stables, the 
Federals commandeered the following churches: Downings Methodist 
Church at Oak Hall, the Methodist and Presbyterian churches at Drum- 
mondtown, and the Methodist and Episcopal churches at Pungoteague. 
St. George’s Episcopal Church, a brick building erected early in the Colonial 
period in the form of a cross was used by Union companies as a stable for 
their horses.™ 

But again illustrative of the conciliatory tone employed by General Lock- 
wood in dealing with the two counties of Virginia is his speech delivered on 
the court house steps at Drummondtown. He had forbidden any court to be 
held, as its organization was responsive to the Confederate government, and 
accordingly on the day the county court was to be held, a large number of 
citizens came to hear what was to be their government during this interim. 


The speech was very short, being for the most part an elaboration of the 


“Report of the Joint Committee, III, 382. 

50Davenport, Camp and Field Life of the Fifth New York Volunteer Infantry, pp. 129-130. 

51The building was repaired in 1872, but unfortunately it was not restored to its original form. 
(See, George Carrington Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia [Richmond, 1945], 


PP: 346-350.) 
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proclamation. He then stated to the people that, in the absence of any 
government in Accomac, he felt it his duty to protect them in their persons 
and in their rights until they could take the initiative and form some 
government for their own protection. He recommended an immediate 
movement on their part to reform their government, to take the oath of 
allegiance, and proceed to construct a local government. He emphasized 
the fact that he came there to represent the Constitution and government of 
the United States, but that he did not come among them as an enemy to 
their institutions. Referring to their institutions, he said: “I have no cause to 
be an enemy to them. I am myself a slaveholder, and my father before me 
held slaves.”” The latter part of the speech was violently criticized by the 
Union men, and there was some talk among the soldiers in camp that they 
did not want to be under a slaveholder. 

Not only in regard to property rights, but also in regard to local politics, 
a spirit of conciliation is seen. Writing General Dix November 22, he says: 

I find myself somewhat embarrassed by the present aspect of affairs in regard to those 
holding civil offices in these counties who received commissions for the same from 
Virginia State authorities previous to the ordinance of secession and who continued 
to hold them after that time on taking the oath of allegiance to the Confederate Govern- 
ment. Regarding this oath as corrupting their tenure under the legal government of 
Virginia, I have hitherto ignored all such officials; but as Judge [Edward P.] Pitts, the 
leading gentleman of this section of the country, thinks that it would be politic to 
allow the magistrates to hold their monthly courts for the transaction of certain business 
that cannot be well delayed, it occurs to me that perhaps this might be allowed as a 
temporary expedient, provided these functionaries took the oath of allegiance to the 
Federal Government. I should be glad to have your views on this subject at your earliest 
convenience.*3 


It is important to note that every step taken by General Lockwood in 
dealing with the Eastern Shore of Virginia was with the full knowledge and 
approval of the head of the department, for there seems to be no doubt that 
there was at times a method of procedure at variance with the ideas of some 
Unionists. In a letter written from Baltimore, November 28, by General 
Dix to General Lockwood, there is this statement regarding the situation in 
Accomac County: 

Now, let me say one word to our Union Friends. I understand their feelings perfectly. 
I have gone through the same process here which you are passing through in Accomac 
County. I have succeeded with the aid of a very judicious police in re-establishing order 
and bringing back the State [Maryland] to its true allegiance; but I have been con- 
strained to differ frequently from our Union friends. They ask too much. They look more 


52R of the Joint Committee, ITI, 399. aa 
53Official Records, ser. 1, V, 436. 
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to forcible measures than to a quiet, firm, and steady adherence to fixed principles. Our 
Union friends in Accomac must not be unreasonable. 


In that same letter, moreover, General Dix gives briefly five rules by 
which General Lockwood is to be governed in administering affairs on the 
Eastern Shore. The first two of these are quoted as being of a most con- 
ciliatory nature, namely: “1. No arrests should be made for acts done before 
the proclamation was published; 2. No man should be disturbed who 
acquiesces in the authority of the Government, no matter how cold, or 
reluctant, or sullen his submission.” In short, the most tactful treatment 
was accorded the people in order to secure their peaceable submission; for, 
as General Dix in his letter of the twenty-eighth says, “We look calmly and 
dispassionately to important and more remote results.” 

As a further means of securing the “important and more remote results,” 
there was a prompt fulfillment of the promises of the proclamation. It was 
on November 18 that General Dix learned that the rebel organizations had 
dissolved, and on November 20 he wrote to Salmon P. Chase, Secretary 
of the Treasury, requesting that he give orders to the Light House Board 
to reéstablish the light on Cape Charles. In concluding the letter, General 
Dix added, “Your immediate attention to this matter is earnestly requested, 


as I am anxious to see the old order of things restored as soon as possible.” 
The next day he sent another letter to Mr. Chase, and, as it contains a 
reference to the primary purpose of the expedition, it is quoted in full. 


Headquarters, 
Baltimore, November 21, 1861. 
Hon. S. P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury: 
Sir: I wrote to you yesterday in regard to the re-establishment of the light on Cape 
Charles. I write now to ask whether vessels may not go from this city under the usual 
custom-house restrictions to Accomac County and to Northampton as soon as the author- 
ity of the Government is re-established there. The inhabitants are in want of many of the 
necessaries of life, and by bringing about open intercourse with Maryland and other loyal 
States the object we have in view will be promoted. 
Asking an early reply, 1 am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN A. DIX, 
Major-General® 


On November 25 General Dix wrote General Lockwood that orders had 
already been given by the government at his solicitation, to restore the mail 
service from Snow Hill, Maryland, to Eastville, Virginia.” 


Official Records, ser. 1, V, 666. 
55Official Records, ser. 1, V, 660. 
Official Records, ser. 1, V, 662. 
57Official Records, ser. 1, V, 428. 
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Thus we see that no stone was left unturned to effect the political unity 
of the Eastern Shore of Virginia with that of Maryland and Delaware. That 
great eastern peninsula,” so strategically located, so geographically a unit, 
had to be a political unit, as well, else at so crucial a period of American 
history the outcome might be disastrous to the Federal government. So 
there was an overpowering military force to overawe; but with that force 
there was no shedding of blood to antagonize or grieve and there was com- 
paratively little violence to property rights, institutions, or traditions. 


IV 
The Results of the Expedition 


The extent to which the expedition achieved its mission may now be 
considered. That the expedition did achieve its political purpose is evidenced 
by the Union triumph at the election heid in the two counties January 25, 
1862. Out of a voting population of about 2,000, the Union candidates 
received over 1,200 votes. In the words of Captain Knight in February 1862, 
“The men who have been elected there now are men who have been Union 
men all through the troubles there; who had been persecuted, threatened at 
the polls, their lives threatened, and public meetings held in regard to 
them.” Considering the fact that at the election held in June 1861, 
Northampton County did not give a single vote for the Union, the result 
in 1862 was most gratifying to the Unionists. 

Since the severance of all political ties with secessionist Virginia was 
essential for the complete success of the object in view, attention may be 
directed to the constitutional status accorded Accomac and Northampton. 
As early as November 22, 1861, General Lockwood wrote General Dix that 
as soon as the counties had declared their allegiance to the Federal govern- 
ment, the basis of the system in Western Virginia would be adopted as a 
temporary measure. He added, however, that the annexation with Maryland 
was an event much to be desired and that this could constitutionally be 
accomplished by regarding the two counties together with Western Virginia, 
as the true State of Virginia, and inducing the state thus constituted and the 
State of Maryland to pass the necessary laws. 


58That peninsula comprising the State of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland and 
of Virginia has within recent years been called Del-Mar-Va. 

59Report of the Joint Committee, III, 395-396. It is interesting, however, to compare this state- 
ment of the harsh lot of the Unionists previous to the expedition with the statement of Miers W. 
Fisher, member of Convention, Richmond, Virginia. When writing in June 1861 to the Honorable 
L. P. Walker, Secretary of War of the Confederacy, regarding conditions on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, he states that the “disloyal” in Accomac County “have not been disturbed because they 
have done nothing except to vote against the ratification of the ordinance secession.” He also said: 
“Northampton is entirely loyal and three-fourths of Accomac are.” (Official Records, ser. 4, I, 410.) 
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I think [he wrote] it would be well for you to write to the governor of Western 
Virginia, asking him as soon as this people shall have declared their allegiance to the 
Federal Government and their position in the State to issue his proclamation ordering 
an election for the civil officers and a Representative to the Congress of the United 
States. It is extremely fortunate in this connection that the legislatures of Virginia and 
Maryland as well as the Congress of the United States all hold their sessions within 
the next month. I hope that by their joint action this interesting people may be relieved 
from their present position, and brought into that association with the State of Maryland 
to which their geographical position naturally points. 


But the union with Western Virginia, adopted merely as a temporary 
measure, was that which continued in operation throughout the war. 

The Union cause had triumphed at the polls; the expedition had secured 
the political acquiescence of the citizens of the two counties. But had it also 
effected a military submission? The activities of the Confederates had been 
troublesome in many ways to the Federal government, and just prior to the 
expedition the organization of their forces was proving a very real menace 
to Federal supremacy in eastern Maryland. Not only the Unionist, General 
Dix, but also Captain Richard Winder and other Confederates had thus 
appraised the situation on the Eastern Shore of Maryland and Virginia. In 
a letter written to President Jefferson Davis on August 19, 1861, by Winder 
and two lieutenants of the Thirty-ninth Virginia Regiment, there is the 
statement that “several large and populous counties of Maryland, a majority 
of whose inhabitants are loyal to the Southern cause, would furnish soldiers 
by hundreds flocking to our standard there, and would welcome our arms as 
the means of their own liberation.”™ That all danger from such organization 
was past is evidenced by a letter written by General Dix to Chase on Decem- 
ber 12, 1861, in which he says: “I consider the restoration of these counties to 
the Union complete, and if our troops were to be entirely withdrawn I am 
satisfied that there would be no movement against the Government. Of the 
3,200 men sent from here, I have brought back 3,100. There are about 1,000 
left in the two counties.” Then on March 15, 1862, Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, wrote to Major General George B. McClellan that the 
force under General Lockwood in Eastern Virginia was no longer needed 
there. About a week later, General Lockwood was ordered with nearly all 
his troops to Baltimore.® 

As one of the results of the expedition, there may be given its effect upon 
the military policy of the Confederacy in another part of Virginia. Imme- 


600 fficial Records, ser. 1, V, 436. 

610 fficial Records, ser. 1, LI, Part 2, p. 241. 
620 fficial Records, ser. 1, V, 686. 
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diate steps were taken by the Confederate government to prevent a like fate 
overtaking the Northern Neck of Virginia. The Northern Neck is that 
section just across the Chesapeake Bay from Accomac County, and by reason 
of the Potomac River on the north and the Rappahannock River on the 
south, it is a section also somewhat isolated from the rest of Virginia. On 
December 2, Theophilus H. Holmes, the Confederate major general com- 
manding the Aquia District, stated that there were only a few companies of 
volunteers in the Northern Neck, and there was very great fear that the 
enemy would attempt there what they had practiced in Accomac.™ Then 
on December 12, he wrote to General Samuel Cooper, Adjutant and In- 
spector General, proposing that a regiment be sent to lower Northern Neck, 
as “its presence would not fail to have a powerful moral effect on the people, 
and at the same time give the protection of property they are so clamorous 
for.” On December 16, Judah P. Benjamin, Secretary of War, approved 
the plan of sending a regiment to the Northern Neck of Virginia. An 
opportunity for the Union to feature another triumph, similar to that on the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, was not given.® 

In conclusion it may be noted that the submission of the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia was viewed with satisfaction by President Lincoln. In his message 
to Congress, December 3, 1861, he gives a general review of what had 
occurred since “the assault upon Fort Sumter,” and he cites three develop- 
ments as showing that “the progress of events is plainly in the right direc- 
tion,” namely: the support finally secured from Maryland, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Western Virginia; the footing obtained at certain points on the 
Southern Coast; and the pacification of the Eastern Shore. In speaking of 
the last event, he says: 


An insurgent force of about 1,500, for months dominating the narrow peninsular 
region constituting the counties of Accomac and Northampton, and known as the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, together with some contiguous parts of Maryland, have laid down 
their arms; and the people there have renewed their allegiance to and accepted the pro- 
tection of the old flag. This leaves no armed insurrectionists north of the Potomac or east 


of the Chesapeake. 


Then there follows this paragraph of one sentence: “These things demon- 
strate that the cause of the Union is advancing steadily and certainly 
southward.”® 

In the words of Morgan Dix, writing two decades later of the events just 


cial Records, ser. 1, V, 973- 
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narrated, “the winning back of those people to the cause of the Union was 
an important service to the nation, and its influence was deeply felt at a 
perilous crisis in our affairs.”” 
Epilogue 

The Eastern Shore of Virginia, just as long as she was able, performed a 
valuable service for the Confederacy, and her removal from active partici- 
pation in the war was a real loss to the Confederate cause. At one time it 
seemed as if that “narrow peninsular region” might win for the Confederacy 
the support of the Eastern Shore of Maryland, and possibly of all Maryland; 
but too powerful were the forces ranged against her. Isolated, unaided,® 
she had no choice but to submit. But even though she could not fight for 
the South, as a unit, her sons could fight individually elsewhere. That her 
submission was to a great degree only nominal is evidenced by the fact that a 
large number of Eastern Shore soldiers succeeded in crossing the Chesapeake 
Bay and joining the Confederates in Richmond, that others took the first 
opportunity to go South, and that still other Eastern Shore men at night, 
in row boats or in small vessels with favorable winds, again and again ran 
the blockade for the Confederacy. The story of the deeds of these men be- 
longs to a later chapter of Eastern Shore history, but it seems fitting, in 
giving the results of the expedition of 1861, to make mention of them. For 
while it is true that the expedition, by effecting a military and political 
paralysis of the peninsula for the remainder of the war, was successful in its 
primary objective, the prevention of the spread of secessionism in Maryland 
by the Eastern Shore of Virginia, it brought about no real conversion in the 
sentiments of the Eastern Shore people. Too deeply ingrained were the ties 
and loyalties to Virginia to be easily cast off and forgotten. That the ideals 
and principles of the Confederacy continued to be a vital force among 
Accomac and Northampton men is evidenced by the monument erected on 
the Eastern Shore several decades later to those who fell fighting for the 
Confederacy. According to the inscription: “They died for the principle 
upon which al] true republics are founded. At the call of patriotism and 
duty they encountered the perils of the field and were faithful even unto 
death. They fought for conscience sake and died for the right.”® 


67Memoirs of John Adams Dix, II, 43. 

68As early as June 1861, Miers W. Fisher, Member of Convention, Richmond, Virginia, writin 
to the Honorable L. P. Walker, Secretary of War of the Confederacy, about the Eastern Shore o 
Virginia, stated that the Confederate government, without a large naval force, could not afford 
any protection to those counties in the event of an invasion (Official Records, ser. 4, I, 410). 

e Confederate Monument at Parksley, Accomack County, Virginia, which was erected by 

Harmanson-West Camp Confederate Volunteers in memory of their dead comrades from Accomac 
and Northampton counties. 
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PORTO BELLO 
Bruton Parish, York County, Virginia 


by Heten J. 


Tue early York County plantation of Porto Bello has been vexed with ill 
luck for more than two centuries. In its day, it sheltered families prominent 
in government and social affairs of colony and commonwealth, some of 
whom had established themselves in early Jamestown days. It housed the 
probable grandson of William Drummond, who was executed in 1676 as a 
rebel against the Crown for his part in Bacon’s Rebellion. Later, as the 
property of Virginia’s last royal governor, the plantation was confiscated by 
the infant commonwealth. During the middle nineteenth century, it 
struggled to remain productive throughout the War between the States, and 
then fell on evil days during the Reconstruction period when its crops were 
often mortgaged before they were planted. The twentieth century brought 
it nationwide publicity when the federal government hastily acquired a 
great section of York County’s Bruton District to establish the Navy’s first 
Seabee Camp. Recently, it has lapsed into undisturbed obscurity. 

The origin of its name remains obscure although it may have come from 
the 1740 expedition, in which Virginia militia joined, to clean out the 
pirates who infested the South American coast and fattened on Virginia 
shipping.’ Stories of Cartagena and the beauty of Porto Bello harbor re- 
turned with the victorious Virginians. The commander of the expedition, 
Admiral Edward Vernon, is commemorated by Mt. Vernon on the Potomac 
River, the home of the Washingtons,? and, perhaps, Porto Bello, the Queens 
Creek plantation of a little known man, John James Hullette, commemorates 
the beautiful Caribbean harbor. 

As early as 1691 Queens Creek had been designated by an Act of the 
General Assembly as a port of entry for Williamsburg. It fell short of this 
destiny, but its various owners have accorded it extravagant praise for its 
oyster rock, its flocks of waterfowl, its broad fields, and productive peach 
orchards. Later, it became equally well known for the sound of the sheriff 
of York County forever pounding on its door. 


*Mrs. Campbell is a resident of Yorktown, Virginia. 

1E, Alfred Jones, “The American Regiment in the Carthagena Expedition,” Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, XXX (1922), 1-20. 

2Douglas Southall Freeman, George Washington: A Biography (New York, 1948-1957), I, 
64-71, 77. 
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The name Porto Bello appears first in York County records in 1758 when 
Alexander Finnie of Williamsburg purchased it from John James Hullette 
by deed given by the General Court. Only a few extracts from these court 
records now exist and none of them mentions John James Hullette or Porto 
Bello as such, but, other entries on litigation, which Hullette carried to the 
General Court, may perhaps shed a little light on the Porto Bello transaction. 

Entries in the back pages of York County’s book of Land Causes 1746- 
1769 tell how in December 1746 one George Holden brought suit against 
John James Hullette for a debt. As related in these pages, it appears that in 
October of that year Hullette had taken Holden for thirty-eight pounds 
sterling in a game described as “Playing or Betting at Dice,” and Holden 
carried the matter to court under an Act of the Assembly which forbade 
“Excessive or Deceitful Gambling.” Hlullette had been ordered by the 
county court to return Holden’s money but he had failed to comply. In 
fact, he neglected even to appear although John Tyler and Samuel Epperson 
had gone security for his appearance. He failed to show up at the next court, 
too, but William Stanup and John Ellis of Gloucester County appeared in 
his stead and promised that he would pay the court’s judgment or “render 
up his Body to the Prison of Our Lord The King.” 

Three days before, John James Hullette had filed a countersuit of denial, 
which was set for March hearing. In June it finally came to court before a 
jury of “Twelve Good Men and True empanneled from among the By- 
standers” all of whom could prove themselves “possessed of Estate real and 
Personal to the amount of Fifty Pounds Sterling and were in nowise related” 
to either litigant. These twelve York men were Edward Potter, John Collette, 
John Hunt, Thomas Mumford, William Fuller, Pinkethman Eyre, John 
Harris, David Cox, Benjamin Ross, William Moody, Burcher, and Gerald 
Roberts. 

A deposition from George Douglass, of Accomack County, read into the 
record, explained that as a practicing lawyer in that county as well as in 
Somerset County, Maryland, he could not attend the York court on trial 
day, but offered his evidence sworn to on the Holy Evangels, concerning the 
occurrence on the October night that started the trouble. 

Douglass’ statement related that the plaintiff George Holden, John James 
Hullette, and he had played that night at backgammon and then at hazard 
in the house of James Shields in Williamsburg, and, after a few throws with 
a pair of nearly new dice, either Shields or his wife carried them away and 
Hullette obtained another set which were “handed to him through a hole 


3York County Land Causes, 1746-1769, first back page. 
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in the wall.” These dice, swore Douglass, were old and worn on their 
corners and, shortly after playing with them, he lost six or seven pistoles and 
George Holden was out every cent in his pockets — about twelve pistoles. 
To keep the game going they borrowed from onlookers until they had lost 
another eight pistoles and then gave up, not suspecting that Hullette might 
have been aided by other than his own good luck. 

Later that evening as Douglass, Holden, Littleton Eyre, and James 
Littlepage stood in the street near the Hatters Shop at the west end of the 
Shields house, they heard dice rattling. Inside, they found Hullette throwing 
his worn dice and raking in the pistoles. After a moment, Littlepage picked 
up one of the dice, remarked that it looked “loaded” and asked to see the one 
Hullette held in his hand. Hullette, however, tossed it away so successfully 
it could not be found for examination. 

Littlepage held tightly to his, however, and carried it over to the Widow 
Patterson’s house, where with “a fork or Mohawk” they picked lead out of 
the five and six sides of the cube. 

Although Hullette’s lawyers, Thomas Teakle Taylor and John Wollop, 
opposed admission of this statement, the Court ruled that Hullette should 
pay George Holden twenty-eight pounds, sixteen shillings, with costs. 
Taylor and Wollop then noted an appeal, and a hearing was set for the ninth 
day of the next General Court. 

Here the story should end except for an advertisement in the Virginia 
Gazette* that all persons indebted to Hullette, by bond or otherwise, should 
pay up promptly or be sued; he would be waiting all of the next week at 
Mr. Finnie’s for their money. Whether the debtors appeared, and whether 
they paid up, we have now no way to know. All we know is that Porto 
Bello came into the possession of Alexander Finnie, the deed being given by 
the General Court. 

For the next several years, Finnie, whose financial woes appear to have 
begun early and to have continued until his death, is mentioned in the record 
of almost every York County court session, and Porto Bello with him. 

The year before he purchased the plantation, Finnie sold to John Stretch, 
a Williamsburg printer, an annuity for which Stretch paid a thousand 
pounds and Finnie bound himself to pay Stretch forty pounds a year for 
life.> John Spotswood and John Chiswell went on Finnie’s bond, but Spots- 
wood soon died and on October 2, 1758, his executors, Bernard Moore and 
John Chiswell, recorded a mortgage on Porto Bello to protect themselves 


4Virginia Gazette (Hunter), November 14, 1755. 
5York County Deed Book VII, 1763-1769, p. 113. 
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and the Spotswood estate against responsibility for the payments to Stretch. 

On June 3, 1764, with money again short, Finnie executed an agreement 
with Nathaniel Walthoe, who had assisted him in previous difficulties. By 
this time, Finnie owed John Greenhow fifty-four pounds, and Benjamin 
Waller another fifty. He was also in hot water with William Byrd, who on 
December 20, 1762, had ordered him to pay a hundred ten pounds which 
Finnie admitted he had not done. To settle these matters, he mortgaged to 
Walthoe four slaves, Tom, Will, Juba, and Mars, along with all his cattle, 
horses, harness, household goods, and kitchen furniture at Porto Bello. Then, 
asking for more time to pay off his debts, he included the plantation itself 
as further security.® 

By July other creditors had moved in. William Prentis claimed ninety 
pounds in addition to the hundred eighteen with interest that Finnie’s son 
William owed him. Thomas Doncastle had sued for a hundred ten pounds 
and the sheriff of York County had taken possession of the Finnie household 
goods. William Prentis went on Finnie’s bond to pay Doncastle and the sale 
of the household goods was postponed until October 25. Again Porto Bello 
was pledged as security.’ 

More trouble arose over the Stretch annuity for when Stretch died in 
August 1764, his widow Ann and his executors John Carter and Roger 
Atkinson presented a bill for two hundred pounds — five years back annui- 
ties, they said. Finnie staved off some of his creditors by selling a house and 
two lots on the main road to Capitol Landing for a hundred fifty pounds, 
and six adjoining lots for which he would, in time, receive another sixty 
pounds.® The remaining creditors still pursued him. 

To make matters worse, William Prentis died in August 1765, and his 
son John and executors Benjamin Waller and Robert Carter Nicholas de- 
manded settlement of the involved transactions growing out of the Stretch 
annuity. There now were three sets of executors, half a dozen or more 
bondsmen, and a flock of hungry creditors haunting Porto Bello’s doorstep. 

The May 1767 Court ordered Finnie to pay the Stretch annuity arrears 
within six months or Porto Bello and contents would be sold at public auc- 
tion, with Robert Carter Nicholas having first claim on the proceeds.”© But 
when the matter came up again in the December Court, additional creditors 
appeared and Finnie admitted additional debts to Jerman Baker, William 


6York County Deed Book VII, 1763-1769, p. 121. 
7York County Deed Book VII, 1763-1769, p. 175. 
8York County Deed Book VII, 1763-1769, p. 343. 
9York County Land Causes, 1746-1769, p. 157. 
WYork County Land Causes, 1746-1769, p. 158. 
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Prentis, Robert Prentis, Frederick Bryan of York County, and William 
Trebell of Williamsburg. He admitted further that Porto Bello was already 
liable for sale under a decree of the York County Court, and with it the 
slaves and household goods previously mortgaged to Nathaniel Walthoe. 

At an out-of-court session, these creditors agreed to give Finnie five years 
in which to pay off his debts, with Porto Bello pledged as security. Annual 
reduction payments would begin December 1768 and any default would 
bring immediate foreclosure. 

That winter Finnie advertised a house for rent; three stories high, the 
advertisement said, on Queens Creek, situated on a rising hill in the middle 
of a fine peach orchard, a short distance from his own home, Porto Bello. 
The identity of this house has not been determined, although its description 
closely follows that of the Porto Bello property.” 

Shortly after this, Robert Carter Nicholas and John Prentis petitioned 
the Court for permission to delay selling Porto Bello, giving as their reason 
“compassion to the said Alexander Finnie and his distressed family.” 

Less compassionate creditors instituted further suits. Lewis Hallam, 
through his attorney, Peyton Randolph, sent York County’s sheriff with a 
writ of attachment, and at the April 18, 1768, court the sheriff reported 
he could not locate Finnie in his bailiwick, so the case was continued to the 
next session. It was then continued to May 18, June 20, July 18, September 
19, November 20, 1768, January 16, 1769, and then to February 20. At 
this last session, Finnie was allowed another four months grace in which to 
satisfy the liens against Porto Bello. 

The Virginia Gazette's issue of March 2, 1769, carries his statement: 


As I find by experience that I can neither by law or equity recover the many debts 
due to me, for want of which I have suffered these many years, 1 am now determined 
to sell all my estate, in order to satisfy my creditors, whose indulgence I shall ever grate- 
fully acknowledge. Porto Bello being so well known, I need not be particular in 
describing." 


But pride overcame him and again he mentioned the fine oyster rock, 
“one of the finest orchards upon the continent,” and other assets along with 
his slaves, farm livestock, and household furniture. 

A higher court than York County’s then took over his troubles and the 
May 4 Virginia Gazette carried the final word: “On Tuesday last died at 


Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), —— 24, 1767. 
12York County Land Causes, 1746-1769, p. 2 
13Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), March 9, 1769; Virginia Gazette (Rind), March 9, 
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Porto Bello, after a short illness, Mr. Alexander Finnie, for many years 
Adjutant to the Middle District of this Colony.”"* 

Porto Bello went on the auction block Friday, December 15, 1769, before 
Mr. Hay’s door in Williamsburg."® John Prentis and Company came into 
possession and on November 20, 1770, conveyed it to William and Rachel 
Drummond. Along with it went the slaves, Jenny and three children, Sam, 
May, and Isabella; Lucy and two children, Aggy and Hannah; and George 
and Cato." To purchase the property, the Drummonds borrowed four 
hundred forty pounds from William Russell, secured by Porto Bello’s three 
hundred eighteen acres and the slaves. Less than two years later, William, 
sick and weak, made his will. By the following June Rachel was a widow 
with Porto Bello on her hands.” 

After a series of efforts to sell the property,’* Rachel Drummond recounted 
her troubles in the Virginia Gazette on November 18, and then ten days 
later signed a deed of sale, transferring Porto Bello to His Excellency, the 
Right Honorable John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, His Majesty's Lieutenant 
and Governor General of the Colony and Dominion of Virginia." 

After that, things may have remained quiet for Rachel but not for Porto 
Bello, nor for His Lordship, who was fast running into troubled times. 
After a short ownership, during which he appears to have used the planta- 
tion house for a hunting lodge and to have placed the property in good 
operating condition as a farm, he was forced to abandon it. However, before 
doing so, he built a stone bridge over Queens Creek on the road to Capitol 
Landing, and on September 19, 1774, the York County Court directed that 
one hundred fifty pounds should be paid out of the county levy to His 
Lordship to reimburse him for this construction.” 

Amid Revolutionary turmoil, Lord Dunmore abandoned his office, his 
palace, and Porto Bello to flee w ‘ith his lady and their children to Yorktown, 
where they took refuge on His Majesty's ship Fowey anchored in the York 
River. 

Rachel Tyler Drummond, possibly the great granddaughter-in-law to 
William Drummond who had rebelled against the Royal Governor a hundred 
years before, appears to have supported his successor, at least temporarily 


14Virginia Gazette (Purdie and Dixon), May 4, 1769; see also Virginia Gazette (Rind), May 4, 
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during a greater rebellion. According to Tyler family records, Rachel was 
with Lady Dunmore in the Palace on the night the Governor and his 
family fled. Rachel, whose calmness was proverbial, contributed greatly in 
soothing Her Ladyship’s agitation.”" 

In December 1775 the Virginia Convention had forbidden individuals 
to make reprisals on the property of Dunmore,” but on June 15, 1776, the 
Convention decided to take over Dunmore’s estate in Virginia. Commis- 
sioners were appointed “to rent out the lands, and to sell at public auction 
the slaves and personal estate, of Lord Dunmore, at or in the neighborhood 
of the city of Williamsburg.”* The slaves and personal property went on 
the block June 25, and some time after July 1 Porto Bello was rented “to 
Doctor James Carter for twenty pounds till Christmas 1777.”* It was a 
poor bargain. In November the state paid Dr. Carter “twenty pounds for 
the rent of Porto Bello for the use of the Horse Troops to the tenth of April 
next.”” 

So far as can be ascertained now, no record of this sale has survived, but 
His Lordship’s own valuation of his slaves and personal estate can be found 
in his petition to the Crown for reimbursement of his losses. 

In November 1779 James Shields, by this time escheater for York County, 
advertised the forthcoming sale of Porto Bello by the commonwealth.” 
Record of this transaction also is lacking, but the next identifiable owner 
was Francis Bright, whose descendants occupied the property for several 
generations. The Bright burying ground is back of the house with one high 
marble tomb intact and evidences of others present. 

During the half century the plantation remained in the Bright family, it 
varied between three and nine hundred acres. In 1850 Susan H. Bright and 
her husband, William L. Henley, resided there. To him was assigned the 
responsibility for locating sites for Confederate fortifications to defend the 
area when the War between the States broke out.” Later owners were 


2iLyon G. Tyler, The Letters and Times of the Tylers (Richmond, 1884-1896), I, 53. 

22The Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates Held in the Town of Richmond, in the Colony 

Virginia, on Friday, the 1st of December, 1775 ... (Richmond, 1816), p. 66; see also Virginia 

azette (Purdie), January 5, 1776, supplement. 

23The Proceedings of the Convention of Delegates Held at the Capitol, in the City of Williams- 
burg, in the Colony of Virginia, on Monday, the 6th of May, 1776 (Richmond, 1816), p. 51. 

24Virginia Gazette (Purdie), June 21, 1776; Virginia Gazette (Dixon and Hunter), June 22, 
1776; Journal of the House of Delegates of Virginia. Anno Domini, 1776 (Richmond, 1828), 
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W. W. Vest, T. G. Timberlake, O. H. Aavany, Chancellor B. Chapman, 
E. W. Maynard, G. A. Divall, T. R. Daley, and R. W. Mahone. 


— 


A 


The first floor of Porto Bello house as it appeared before the fire of 1915, 
as remembered by Mrs. Margaret Daley Mahone of Williamsburg. 


A. Vestibule, approximately ten feet wide. 

B. Chimney which rose from the basement fireplace. Back and front 
chimney walls formed wall of the vestibule and wall of the back hall. 

c. Back hall with doorways leading into side rooms. 

p. Stairway to the second floor whose rooms like those of the first floor, 
contained fireplaces from the center chimney. 

E. Fireplaces. 


The kitchen was in a separate building. 


Mrs. Margaret Daley Mahone, a daughter of Mr. Daley, recalls the 
appearance of Porto Bello before it was gutted by fire about 1915. The first 
floor had a wide but shallow center hall with flanking rooms; left, a living 
room — right, the dining room. Large fireplaces were in their interior walls. 
Above them, were fireplaces in similar rooms on the second floor. A massive 
center chimney, which rose from the basement, served all rooms. The 
kitchen annex was frame, and the overhanging second floor front was 
shingled. Pictures taken today show this front covered with sheet metal, put 
in place when the house was rebuilt after the fire. 

Camp Peary officials provided Mrs. Mahone with present day dimensions 
of Porto Bello. Of its 1,950 square feet of floor space, 560 are on the second 
floor, 560 in the basement, the remaining 800 on the first floor. This latter 
figure obviously includes the kitchen area which was not part of the original 
building. 

Mrs. Mahone recalls the burying ground at the rear of the house as 
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cornered by three linden trees and one walnut. The walnut was struck by 
lightning and she now owns a piece of furniture made from its lumber. In 
her memory three tombs stood in the ground, but by 1925, when Mr. W. R. 
Tudor of Williamsburg lived there, only one was identifiable but traces of 
others remained.” 

The Mahone family owned Porto Bello at the beginning of World War II 
when 11,000 acres of York County’s Bruton District, fronting on the York 
River, was taken under the War Powers Act for the site of the Navy’s first 
Seabee installation, Camp Peary. Through what has been unofhcially 
described as a procedural error,” many landowners in this tract did not re- 
ceive notice to evacuate their homes and the Navy’s first demolition units 
moved in on unsuspecting families. Harrowing stories still are told in the 
area of dispossessed householders piling their possessions on any vehicle 
available and scurrying out the front gate while Navy bulldozers entered the 
back, aimed for the house. Others report that their first notice was the sight 
of bulldozers uprooting newly planted orchards. 

Following its release from Seabee command, Camp Peary has passed 
through a number of departmental hands. Through the courtesy of Colonel 
Charles F. Hewins, Commanding Officer, the writer visited Porto Bello on 
November 11, 1956. Pictures were later provided by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Joseph E. Kirby, who assisted in examining the ruins of the house. 

Porto Bello’s interior now has no resemblance to its original design. At 
the time of rebuilding, no effort was made to reconstruct its former appear- 
ance, The central chimney and fireplaces were not replaced; and, although 
the staircase is now on the spot of the original, the central hall, the vestibule, 
and some doorways have been discarded. All of the second floor was re- 
designed to allow for the installation of a bathroom and closets. Today, only 
its walls, two-bricks-thick, appear to be left intact of the once well-known 
Porto Bello plantation house. 

Queens Creek, too, has changed. Its waters, once deep and beautiful, are 
no longer navigable, for silting, the result of more than two and a half cen- 
turies of land cultivation, has turned this waterway into reed clogged 
stretches of shallow water and marshland. 

So far as is known, no plan exists to return this property to its original 
appearance. This may be due to its lack of architectural significance, as well 
as to its location inside a government-owned tract. Its present interest lies 
in the part it played in Virginia’s history, both in colony and commonwealth. 


2%Interviews with members of the Mahone family and with W. R. Tudor. 
30Newport News Daily Press, April 25, 1944. 
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AUGUSTE LAUGEL VISITS THE ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC 


Edited by Grorces J. Joyaux* 


Antoine Aucuste Laucet, born in Strasbourg in 1830, was trained as an 
engineer at the Ecole Polytechnique and the Ecole des Mines (1849-1854). 
Yet, he was chiefly interested in literary and philosophical matters, and soon 
after leaving the Ecole des Mines in 1854, he asked for an indefinite leave 
of absence in order to devote his time and efforts to various kinds of scientific, 
literary, and philosophical activities. For the next three decades he was a 
frequent contributor to the well-known Revue des deux mondes, and later 
was affliated with the daily paper Le Temps to which he contributed a regu- 
lar column until his death in 1914. 

His variegated interests led him to write numerous articles and books in 
various fields. Though Laugel authored a large number of scientific works, 
he is best known today, and most appreciated for his historical and bio- 
graphical essays: Le Duc d’Aumale (Paris, 1897.) — for a while Laugel was 
the secretary of this very interesting French historical figure — Grandes 
figures historiques (Paris, 1897.) —a collection which contains, among 
others, portraits of Charles Sumner and Josiah Quincy— and Les Etats-Unis 
pendant la guerre (1861-1865) (Paris, 1866). In most cases, much of the 
material of these and his other books first appeared in the pages of the Revue 
des deux mondes. 

As is well known, American life and institutions were the subject of many 
studies in the nineteenth century, and Alexis de Tocqueville is only the best 
known of a large number of French critics and observers who devoted much 
of their life and efforts to a study of the new and fast growing republic. 
Though undoubtedly not a de Tocqueville, Laugel was one of the many 
French intellectuals of the time to whom France is indebted for her acquain- 
tance with the newcomer on the international scene. 

Auguste Laugel first showed his interest in America in an article entitled 
“Le chemin de fer du Pacifique et les expéditions américaines dans l’ouest,” 
published in the August 1856 issue of the Revue des deux mondes. As we 
mentioned before Laugel was an engineer (later he became one of the admin- 
istrators of the Paris-Lyon railroad company), and as such he was naturally 
interested in the development throughout the world of this new mode of 


*Dr. Joyaux is professor of French at Michigan State University. 
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transportation. As America seemed to have taken the lead, many French 
engineers were closely watching American achievements in this field. In 
fact, the French government sent several missions to the United States to 
study American railroads at first-hand. In Laugel’s eyes, the Pacific railroad 
was the necessary step for the development of the American mid-continent 
and for the strengthening of American unity. He foresaw a tremendous 
future for Saint Louis, the political, industrial, and intellectual center of the 
Mississippi Valley: “Saint Louis is destined, without any doubt, to a future 
brighter still than Chicago. Just as New York is the capital of the coastal 
states, there can be little doubt that Saint Louis will be, some day, the 
capital of the mid-continent.”! 

Three years later, in 1859, he contributed another article to the Revue des 
deux mondes, dealing with two of his major interests, sciences and America. 
In this article, “L’Astronomie aux Etats-Unis: ]'Observatoire de Cambridge 
et les travaux de William Bond,” he dealt a severe blow to the traditional 
picture of America — besides familiarizing his readers with some of America’s 
scientific achievements. Commenting on the supposedly characteristic Amer- 
ican lack of interest in, and respect for, the things of the mind, he wrote: 

This respect for thought, the prestige enjoyed by scientists, poets, and historians in 
the United States, must reassure those who are afraid that the unheard-of activity of this 
great democratic society, and the unleashing of material acquisitiveness, might leave no 
room in the souls except for the love of wealth, pursuit of pleasures devoid of grace and 
poetry, the taste for obstentation, and the contempt for misfortune and weakness. If 
anything may prevent the American people from reaching these follies and vices, it is 
their healthy respect for the disinterested achievements of the intellect, their continuous 
efforts for ennobling and purifying — through education — the sentiments which, in a 
way, constitute the moral climate of nations.” 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, Laugel could not remain indifferent to 
the bitter struggle undermining the country for which he had predicted such 
a bright future. For the next few years, his contributions to the Revue des 
deux mondes dealt with the unfolding drama and its main actors. They 
revealed both his acquaintance with America — through extensive reading 
— and his deep concern for the fate of the republic. 

Late in August 1864, long after the war had begun its destructions, 
Auguste Laugel left for the United States, to see de visu the country he had 
been writing about and for which he had more than mere curiosity. 

I will always consider myself fortunate to have been able to visit the United States 
during this period of their history, and to have been able to know the main actors of the 


lRevue des deux mondes, XIV (August 1856), 6597. 
2Revue des deux mondes, XXIV (November 1859), 67. 
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drama which, for several years, attracted the attention of the whole world. . . . I experi- 
enced a real pleasure in being in a real democracy. 


Back in France in early 1865, Laugel added to his earlier contributions to 
the Revue des deux mondes dealing with America, and published his Etats- 
Unis pendant la guerre (1861-1865). Thus this book is both a study of some 
of the constitutional and political questions debated in the background of 
this great crisis, and a travelogue of the United States at the time of the Civil 
War. 

The first three chapters of the book, written before Laugel’s visit to 
America, deal with the causes of the Civil War, the right of secession, and 
the military events prior to Laugel’s arrival. Like many other observers and 
historians, Laugel viewed the Civil War as the necessary outcome of a 
paradox existing at the very heart of America, the coexistence of slavery 
and liberty. “This fateful antinomy of servitude and liberty is the key to the 
political and social history of the United States. By letting it subsist in the 
Constitution, the founding fathers compromised their whole work.”* He 
singled out the constitutional question and slavery as the two main issues 
dividing the contestants. In his mind, however, the constitutional question 
came up first, as the Southern oligarchy attempted — successfully at first — to 
interpret the Constitution to their sole advantage. 

In his discussion of the right of secession, he quotes profusely from Mon- 
tesquieu, de Tocqueville, Motley, Calhoun, and many others. He opposes 
the legality of the right of secession on the ground that by ratifying the 
Constitution, the inhabitants of the various states surrendered their sover- 
eignties, and therefore that of the states, to a higher organization, the federal 
government. 

The political organization adopted by the United States does not consist in the 
superposition of a sovereignty on other sovereignties; never is it a question, in the Con- 
stitution, of the sovereignty of the states.... Many have thought that the founders of 
the Constitution had left the sovereignty in the hands of the states, while in fact they 
invested it in the President, the Supreme Court, the Congress. ..; the states have kept 
none of the ordinary attributes of sovereignty. ... Each state represents only an adminis- 
trative division in the American Republic. . . . Administratively, one could say that the 
state is everything; politically, the state is nothing. 


Therefore, Laugel feels, the right of secession was not constitutional, since 
“to secede a Confederate state would have to claim its sovereignty, which is 


3Auguste Laugel, Les Etats-Unis pendant la guerre (1861-1865) (Paris, 1866), p. v. 
‘Tbid., p. 42. 
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impossible as it cannot regain its sovereignty except by the very dissolution 
of the Union.” 

As mentioned earlier, he places most of the blame on the shoulders of the 
Southern aristocrats. To preserve their institutions and the institution, they 
followed Calhoun — Laugel quotes from Calhoun’s posthumous work, Dis- 
quisition on the Government — and other leading Southern democrats, away 
from the Jeffersonian tradition and from reliance upon the Constitution. 
“Calhoun was successful in giving generous colors to his doctrines, though 
their only aim was to secure for the oligarchy of slaveholders the supreme 
direction of the affairs of the Union.”’ Eventually, unable to maintain any 
longer their institutions by keeping the power through their illegal interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, they decided to leave the Union and, therefore, 
to bring about war. As secession was anticonstitutional, the North, in the 
name of the Union, had then the right to crush the revolt and bring the 
South back into the Union. 

Yet, if he blames the Southern oligarchy and slavery for the Civil War, 
Laugel holds the Democrats equally responsible for their failure to avert it 
by playing into the hands of the Southern Democrats. “This war was only the 
last and bloody phase of a political and moral struggle going back to the early 


nineteenth century and which had left its mark in the whole history of the 
Union.”* In fact, Laugel blames America as a whole for accepting the 
numerous and shameful sacrifices imposed upon it by the South in their 
deliberate attempt to thwart the Constitution to their sole advantage. 


One can assert that there would never have been a war if privilege — under its most 
unjust and most cruel form — had not been surreptitiously introduced in the laws and 
mores of the Union; in the laws, by the Constitutional protection granted to slavery, in 
the mores, by the prejudice which such an obstacle presents to the emancipation of the 


Negroes.? 


A slow lowering of the moral fiber of the nation as a whole accounts — in 
Laugel’s eyes — for the pernicious appearance of prejudices and above all for 
the disguise of legality given to slavery. The latter, he feels, is particularly 
imputable to the poor quality of the presidents during the period 1830-1860 
and the incomprehensible alliance of Northern democrats with Southern 
aristocracy. 

In his analysis of the military events prior to his arrival in the United 
States, Laugel shows more faith in the Northern cause than was customarily 


6Laugel, Les Etat-Unis pendant la guerre, p. 4. 
TIbid., p. 11. 
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displayed by foreign observers. Though after Bull Run, Europeans never 
stopped doubting the ability of the Northern government to win, Laugel 
always kept intact his faith as to the final outcome of the crisis. And to those 
who feared that the onslaught would deal a deadly blow to American institu- 
tions and destroy the model Republic, he answered: 


When the wounds are healed ..., it will be clear that the war strengthened rather 
than weakened the Union. ...It awoke the Americans to the full realization of the 
sentiments which attach them to the Union. . . . It suddenly made them pass from youth 
to maturity.!? 


The remaining eleven chapters were written after Laugel’s return to 
France. Thus, they are not a day-by-day account of his travels thoughout 
America, but rather a recollection of what he saw and heard during his six- 
month visit of the country. Laugel left France at the end of August 1864 
aboard the steamer Scotia. On September 7, 1864, he arrived in New York 
where he spent a few days before proceeding to the New England States. 
Though he had come too late to attend the national conventions, he “had the 
good fortune to attend a state convention in the State of Massachusetts.”™ 
Traveling west, he visited the Great Lakes area — always a great center of 
attraction for French travelers — and Chicago. After a rapid tour of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley, he journeyed downstream to Saint Louis, the west- 
ernmost point of his travels. He returned east by train, visiting successively 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia. Before reaching New York and 
embarking for France, he visited the Army of the Potomac. 

Chapter XII is an eulogy of President Abraham Lincoln for whom Laugel 
had a deep and sincere admiration: “Above all the men whom the Civil War 
has placed in the spotlight and glorified, President Lincoln has his place 
assigned, as the purest and the greatest.”” 

By the time Laugel published his book, the war was over, and he was 
pleased to report its outcome and the positive achievements of the four-year 
struggle. Not only was slavery abandoned, but above all, 


... the war has fortified the Union. ...It gave back to the Constitution its original 
character, to the Executive the strength of which it had slowly been deprived by the 
democratic school; it ended the fateful contradiction between slavery and freedom; it 
gave the Nation more confidence in herself, in the greatness of her destiny, in the 
nobility of her ideals, henceforth pure and unadulterated.'% 


10Laugel, Les Etats-Unis pendant la guerre, p. 232. 
[bid., p. 82. 

12[bid., p. 288. 

13[bid., p. 232. 
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As was already pointed out in the preceding pages, Laugel strikes quite a 
different note from that of the traditional observer of American life and 
institutions. A keen and honest observer, his objective was to familiarize his 
readers with America and Americans and to rehabilitate them whenever 
necessary. Thus he wrote in his Introduction: 

When I see the darts which the Old World throws at the New, telum imbelle 
sine ictu, | always remember three things: The United States has shown that men 
can found a government of reason where equality does not choke liberty, and where 
democracy does not end in despotism; they have shown that a people can be religious 
without the state paying for the churches and directing the beliefs; they have given to 
woman the place she deserves in a Christian and civilized society. Nothing can take 
away from them these three titles to glory.!* 


Laugel’s interest in America did not end with this trip and his book. He 
contributed other articles on the subject to the Revue des deux mondes, 
including critical essays on Charles Sumner — whom he had met in the 
United States and for whom he professed a great admiration —on the 
historian John Lothrop Motley — “one of the eminent members of the small 
elite of which the United States are so rightly proud” — and on Josiah 
Quincy, “the last of the American Federalists.”"® 

The extract from Chapter XI of Les Etats-Unis pendant la guerre (1861- 
1865) (Paris, 1866) printed below in translation is from pages 237-267. It 
gives Auguste Laugel’s recollections of his tour of the theater of operations 
in Virginia.” 


EXTRACT FROM 
Les Etats-Unis pendant la guerre (1861-1865) 


In January 1865 I visited General Grant's army in front of Richmond and 
Petersburg. ... What I saw and heard left a three-fold impression in my 
mind: The United States, though engaged in a great war, will not become 
a military power. It will always maintain a small permanent army, though 
strongly organized and strictly disciplined. This permanent army will never 
endanger the liberties of the nation. 

I left Washington on January 15 for City-Point [pow Hopewell] head- 
quarters of the Federal army. President Lincoln had given me a pass which 


14Laugel, Les Etats-Unis pendant la guerre, Introduction, p. xvi. 

15Revue des deux mondes, LXXI (March 1867), 234. 

16Revue des deux mondes, LXXVI (July 1868), 355. 

17An English edition of Laugel’s book was published in the same year as the French edition: 
The United States during the War. By Auguste Laugel. London: H. Bailliére; Bailli¢re Brothers; 
. .. 1866. I have not seen a copy of this translation. 
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I kept as a precious possession, as it was in his own handwriting. The pier 
on the Potomac was guarded by a Federal post. After showing my pass I 
embarked with a large number of soldiers, officers, civilians, traders, and 
army sutlers. All those who did not wear the army dress were asked to 
leave their luggage on the lower deck of the steamer, as, on several occasions, 
arsonists brought inflammable products aboard troop transports. A soldier 
guarded the luggage; another stood watch at the foot of the staircase leading 
to the upper deck. Soldiers and noncommissioned officers settled in the lower 
deck. Officers occupied the drawing room, a long hall bordered with cabins. 
As she started on her way, the steamer crushed thin layers of ice along the 
shore. We passed in front of the yards — where the silent cannon and the 
piles of ammunition are — and a little further on we passed by stores sur- 
rounded by a fleet of small schooners, covered with huge piles of hay. 

Seen from a distance, Washington looks very imposing: the bold dome of 
the Capitol rises above the horizontal lines of the public buildings and the 
large river — like a silver ribbon — with the sun playfully reflecting on the 
shining marble. At the end of the wide valley one can see the hills of Mary- 
land, with their undulated and purple-colored lines. A diaphanous and 
transparent light bathes this huge picture. Here and there, on the hills over- 
looking the Potomac, loom fortifications, so well intrenched that one could 
hardly recognize them were it not for the freshly dug earth and the lack of 
grass. All about them the trees have been cut down; only the lower slopes 
have been untouched. We encountered a great many boats: everything that 
could float was requisitioned, even some old ferryboats without bow or stern. 

Atop Arlington hills I noticed General Lee’s house in the middle of a 
beautiful park. Formerly this property belonged to Mrs. Washington. The 
mansion, abandoned by Lee, is roughly in the same state that it was in at the 
beginning of the century. I had visited it a few days earlier. In the reception 
hall there still hang some bad paintings representing episodes of the War of 
Independence; the house is in bad shape but the old furniture and the family 
portraits are still in the rooms. The portico, which can be seen through the 
cedars and pines, is as pretentious as if it adorned a large building; huge 
brick columns covered with white plaster, support a triangular frontispiece. 
A palace from a distance, a shack at close range; it illustrates rather well 
Southern society, half barbarian, half civilized. 

We stopped for a while at Alexandria, a dilapidated and dirty little town 
where convalescent soldiers returning to the Army embarked. On the pier 
port workers ran in all directions, almost all were colored men, dressed in 
worn-out military garb, and with hats long out of their original shapes. The 
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soldiers unrolled the canvas protecting their knapsacks, which they used for 
coats, tents, or beds according to the circumstances. Spreading their wool 
blankets on the canvas and using their bags for a pillow, they got ready for 
the night. ... 

Beyond Alexandria the clerk began selling cabin tickets. Officers were the 
first to be served, but I noticed all ranks mixed at the ticket window; lieuten- 
ants did not hesitate to go ahead of a captain or a colonel. A young colonel of 
New York State with whom I had become acquainted had been kind enough 
to reserve a cabin for me. Otherwise, I would have spent the night in one 
of the armchairs of the drawing room with other civilians. 

After four years of war, these officers still display, when they are not on 
duty, all the habits of civilian life. I noticed that they did not speak unless 
they already knew each other, and that they introduced one another just as 
they would in a drawing room. The young colonel who took me in charge 
had kept — beneath the uniform — all the manners of the British gentleman. 
Almost all of his companions, likewise returning from furlough, were equally 
silent. They belong to so many different classes that they do not seek each 
other's company. 

How many different types there are! Here is a German engineer, square 
head, thick grey mustache; he was one of the leaders of the revolutionary 
movement in Hesse-Darmstadt in 1848, and since then fortune has taken 
him everywhere: Missouri, California, and back again. Today he is in the 
army and has already changed his branch of service twice. He complained 
to us of the jealousy of the Yankees: “When we are needed, they flatter us; 
but when it is over, we are the damned Dutchmen again!” Also, why do 
they keep as a mere lieutenant an officer who is older than [Franz] Sigel, 
who was immediately appointed general? A little further away I recognized 
by the double stripe on his trousers (the volunteers have only a single stripe ) 
a major of the regular army. He spoke of war as a career soldier would; he 
made fun of the “heavenborn Generals” who did not graduate from West 
Point, and he invited me to accompany him for a walk to Fort Hell, thus 
named because of the frequent hell-like fire. 

A major in an infantry regiment of the regular army told me that the 
colonel, lieutenant colonel, three majors and four captains of his regiment 
were all commissioned generals in the volunteer army. Still, they keep their 
former rank in the regular army; thus, when a unit of volunteers is dis- 
banded, some officers who commanded thousands of men find themselves 
suddenly at the head of a company. Among our officers, on shipboard, I 
noted the thoughtful faces of a few young men, no doubt thinking about the 
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mothers, sisters, and fiancees they left behind. Others, with emaciated faces 
and disheveled hair and beard, are real Yankees; they are bundles of nerves, 
indefatigable men who live on nothing, sustained by an inner fire which 
appears from time to time as a streak of lightning in their clear, inquisitive 
eyes. One sees no sense of hierarchy amidst this crowd. At meal time they 
all hurry to the dining room and sit wherever they please. One becomes 
aware of rank only by careful studying of the various insignia on the same 
blue coats they all wear... . 

During the night we went down Chesapeake Bay; when I woke up we 
were a little distance from Fort Monroe, which, like a sentry of stone stands 
at the very end of the Virginia peninsula. On the right there extended a long 
sandy ribbon, shining in the sun, and in the background a wavy line of pine 
trees. The heavy walls of this huge fortress — the most important on this coast 
— overlook the entrance to Hampton Roads. Atop the walls one can see 
the dark 15-inch cannons. Opposite Fort Monroe they are now working on 
another fort [Fort Wool], much smaller, to protect Rip-Raps Islands and 
defend more effectively the entrance to Hampton Roads and the access 
to the James River. 

Only a few ships were at anchor here, for Admiral Porter’s"* fleet had left 
a few days earlier to resume its position off the coast of Wilmington. There 
remained only some transports, some barks, and some light ships. As we 
reached the pier we were told that the second attack against Wilmington 
succeeded, that General Terry's’? landing troops attacked and captured Fort 
Fisher” after a furious battle of several hours. Our officers and soldiers con- 
gratulated each other on this splendid triumph. A frigate and a government 
transport dressed their ships, and a salvo of hurrahs greeted the flags which 
fluttered gaily against the blue sky. After a fifteen-minute stop at Fort 
Monroe, we entered the large anchorage of Hampton Roads; all the fleets of 
the world could find refuge there and still have plenty of room to maneuver. 
Behind the fortress loomed the high white building of a military hospital,” 
while the houses of the small city seemed to emerge out of the water. Soon 
the horizon was circled by two long sandy ribbons, beyond which one could 


18David Nixon Porter (1813-1891) was commander of the North Atlantic Blockade Squadron 
in 1864 and as such he played an important role in the capture of Fort Fisher in January 1865. 
He is the author of the History of the Navy in the War of the Rebellion (1887). 

19Alfred Howe Terry (1827-1890) commanded the second and successful attack on Fort Fisher. 

20Fort Fisher was an earthwork on the peninsula between the Atlantic and Cape Fear River, 
defending the entrance to the port of Wilmington. In the last years of the Civil War, Wilmington 
was almost the only port open to the Confederates and this accounts for the hard fighting which 
took place in the course of the two expeditions against this fort. The Federals were successful in 
their second attempt in January 186s. 

21Formerly the Hotel. 
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see the pine trees of the Virginia peninsula on one side, the pines of the 
coast of Norfolk on the other. 

Entering the road further, we came across the skeleton of the Congress, 
sunk by the famous Merrimac on the eve of the latter's combat with the 
Monitor. Still further on rests the corroded and rusty remnants of the Cum- 
berland, lost in the same battle. This frigate, ripped open by the ram of the 
Merrimac, sank slowly with all her crew but still firing until her guns were 
submerged. A little further away we saw the masts of the Florida, rising out 
of the water; she was a Confederate privateer seized by Captain Collins” in 
Rio de Janeiro. Brought to Hampton Roads, she collided with a troop trans- 
port and sank immediately. 

We finally arrived in front of Newport News; a small military post is still 
there, and a few wooden buildings. For a long time, when General [John 
E.] Wool commanded Fort Monroe, a corps of the army was camped there. 
A few small battles were waged in the surrounding area, but fever killed far 
more men than the bullets. On the sand of the shore one could see the 
shining white stones of a cemetery, sheltered only by a few Virginia pines. 
Though January, the weather was mild; the Virginia pines, with their slim 
trunks and their bushy, rounded tops reminded me of the beautiful Italian 
pines. I experienced a new emotion on the wide James River, whose muddy 
and yellowish waters flow slowly between deserted and everywhere wooded 
shores. The monotony of the large pine forests is in perfect harmony with 
the considerable width of the river. We continually encountered transports 
going upstream or downstream on the James. Their wood balconies swarmed 
with soldiers; all about the ship one saw blue coats and on the poop deck of 
one transport a military band played. The steamers pass each other so rapidly 
that the joyful sounds of the trumpets and the hurrahs of the soldiers are 
heard for only a very brief moment. Under the winter sun, the river still had 
a festive appearance; oblique rays played in the small waves which the wind 
created on its orange-colored waters. The straight columns of the pine trees 
seemed to grow out of the water, while here and there the yellowish line of 
some abandoned intrenchment marked more clearly the edge of the alluvial 
plain where the huge forests grow tall. The lowest and most marshy parts 
of the land are favorable to cypresses; their roots soak into the water and 


22Napoleon Collins (1814-1875) is remembered chiefly for the capture of the Confederate 
raider Florida in Brazilian waters during the Civil War. He was sent to Brazilian waters in com- 
mand of the steam-sloop Wachusett and there performed “the exploit for which he is chiefly 
remembered.” While the Florida’s captain and most of her crew were ashore on October 7, 1864, 
Collins forced her to surrender in the harbor of Bahia. Despite Brazilian protests, Collins brought 
the Florida back to Hampton Roads. Later he was ordered to take her back to Bahia (following 
Brazil's official protests), but she sank on November 28, after collision with an army ‘transport. 
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sometimes each trunk remains isolated atop a small island, as on a pedestal. 
These beautiful trees are quite tall, and their powerful trunks grow, hori- 
zontally, very thick and strong branches. From place to place, one could 
see, near an abandoned plantation, the dilapidated foundations of some pier. 
A little distance away from the large dwelling house, all whitewashed, I 
could see the smal] cabins of the Negroes. It was clear that war was not 
destructive around these parts. The houses were never burned, though their 
owners had enlisted in the rebel army. These plantations, isolated from one 
another, produced high-quality wheat in large quantity before the war, but 
hardly any cotton. I was later shown one of these plantations; the dwelling 
house, almost located on the water, was built two centuries ago with bricks 
brought over from England. An old Negro woman coming out of another 
house, walking toward the river to get some water, was the only human being 
who struck my sight in these beautiful Virginia parts. 

Meanwhile the steamer was as active as an army camp. | walked around 
and mixed with the soldiers to listen to their conversations. The ship's 
captain allowed a land agent to come aboard and to explain the Homestead 
Bill, a law which will give land to the soldiers at the end of the war. By 
paying $16 to the government — from his pay — each soldier was assured 
ownership of a 150-acre lot in the national territory at the end of his service. 
In case of his death on the battlefield, the property would go to his heirs. 
For a $4 fee the agent offered to choose lots for the soldiers, regularize their 
titles to ownership, and send them to their families. As he displayed a com- 
mission signed by the Secretary of War, a few soldiers agreed to sign the 
papers and give him $20. (A private receives $13 a month). But only a few 
were attracted by the agent’s words. Most of them already owned farms 
and would rather send their money to their families. Also, despite the agent’s 
many explanations there seemed to remain quite a bit of disbelief. The 
Homestead law offered so many advantages to the volunteers that they did 
not quite trust it. Furthermore, isn’t hazard the only guide of the soldier? 
He who is constantly threatened by death is not very willing to think of the 
future. 

Fort Powhatan stands on a sandy clay bluff facing the river. Inside the 
fort one could see tents, small loghouses, and a tall pole topped with the 
star-spangled banner. The abatis— an entanglement of pointed branches 
covering all the glacis — are laid on the ground around the earthworks which 
are lined with pine trunks on the inside. Fort Powhatan overlooks a low 
plain located on the left bank of the James River. It was to this marshy land, 
covered with rushes and tough grass, that Grant’s army withdrew after the 
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campaign of 1864 — marked by the bloody engagements at Wilderness, 
Spotsylvania, and Cold Harbor. During his march from the Rapidan 
to the James, Grant, fighting every day and trying in vain to bypass or 
destroy Lee’s army (protected by the forests and the relief of the terrain), 
saw his own army decreased by at least 70,000 men, victims of the fighting 
and forced marches. On the river bank one could still see the wooden roads 
(Americans call this kind of road corduroy, as they are improvised with 
trunks laid side by side) built for the transport of troops and supplies. 
Bridges were built a little distance from Fort Powhatan, and from this point 
the various units headed for Petersburg. 

Watching this wide river, free from Fort Monroe to Fort Darling Cin 
front of Richmond), and continuously patrolled by Federal gunboats, one 
cannot help but wonder why General Grant did not move his troops directly 
to the south of Richmond and Petersburg by water, if his intention was to 
attack these towns from the south. Why did he not take advantage of the fact 
that the Federal troops had the uncontested mastery of the waterway? What 
was the use of leaving so many useless victims in the forests and roads of 
northern Virginia? Perhaps it can be answered that in war, a commander 
in chief is often forced to take political as well as military considerations into 
account. If Grant had headed directly for the south of Richmond, on the 
James River, it would have looked as if he was beginning McClellan’s first 
Virginia campaign over again. This plan was excellent, and its sole defect 
was that it led to a failure as it left all the roads of northern Virginia un- 
guarded. If Grant had not dealt his opponent a series of blows, so as to 
prevent him from launching a sudden offensive, he would have given birth 
to new worries over the fate of Washington. Grant, furthermore, hoping 
that some fortunate battle would give him the key to Richmond, withdrew 
to the James River to engage in a slow war of trenches only because he was 
unable to win the victory which Destiny denied his indomitable energy and 
the courage of his troops. 

Beyond Fort Powhatan I could see a few more abandoned plantations, 
among them Harrison’s place, which McClellan’s army respected. Harri- 
son’s Landing was for two months the general headquarters of the com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac — after he was forced to cross the 
Chickahominy marsh to place his army, decimated by military operations as 
useless as they were bloody, under the protection of the Federal gunboats. 
The barren terrain still showed traces of the camps where the Army of the 
Potomac remained enclosed until the moment it was called back to Washing- 
ton to drive back the first invasion of Maryland. Quite close by, a gunboat 
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was at anchor; these craft played a very important part in the war, and I have 
never looked at them, with their heavy guns, except with a kind of respect. 
Thanks to a few of these boats policing the river, the navigation on the James 
was as devoid of danger as the Ohio. 

We finally reached City-Point, at the junction of the James and the Appo- 
mattox. A forest of masts announced the city from a distance: the steamer 
slowed down amidst a large fleet of schooners, transports, tugs. The piers 
here were lined with wooden warehouses with the railroad, built by the 
Federal army to have faster means of communications, behind them. The 
war gave an extraordinary animation to an area formerly almost deserted, 
although its location at the junction of two beautiful rivers deserved an 
important establishment. I disembarked, showed my pass, and headed for 
headquarters which, located atop a kind of small bluff, overlooked the harbor 
and was easily recognized because of the starred flag waving atop a tall pole. 
I followed a vague path, worn down by carriages and horses, and soon found 
myself amidst the tents and wooden barracks which covered the plateau. 

In the middle of a small bunch of pines and cedars I found the square 
parade ground surrounded by the small houses of the headquarters. The 
house of the commander in chief was a simple loghouse, similar to the ones 
I saw in the West; it is only slightly bigger than the others. Most of them do 
not have a roof but only a canvas. A soldier took me to the office, a small 
square hut with a single room, where staff officers met during the day. One 
of them, a Colonel Bowers,” received me and immediately allotted me a bed 
in one of the tent-houses. While waiting for dinner I took a haphazard walk. 
Behind the wooden houses of the headquarters was another large dwelling 
abandoned by General Grant to the Quartermaster. In the dilapidated gar- 
den, I could still see magnolias and tulip trees. From the top of the bluff 
overlooking the James I admired the surrounding countryside. 

At the junction of the James and the Appomattox, the point called 
Bermuda Hundred thrusts forward as a cape. The James River turns at this 
point, and the wide river is covered with a lively fleet of steamers and trans- 
ports. All along the piers, from the wide open schooners come boxes, barrels, 
and bags, which are immediately loaded on the railroad and carried to the 
different stations as far away as the extreme left flank of the army, still called 
the Army of the Potomac. Transportation for the Army of the James, which 
occupies Bermuda Point and the left bank of the river, is by water, with 
ships continuously going back and forth. Opposite City-Point, on the other 


23Theodore S. Bowers (1822-1866) entered the army in 1861 and was appointed aide-de-camp 
to General Grant. 
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side of the river, the low land is entirely covered with pines; in the dim light 
of the evening, their green foliage seems gray, caught between the pinkish- 
orange of the river and the pale azure of the sky. The river meanders 
between Bermuda Point and this plain, and the smoke of the steamers, slowly 
rising above the foliage, marks the most distant sinuosities of the river. On 
the right bank a few hills trace bluish ribbons far in the distance. The 
extreme right flank of the army is established on these heights. 

City-Point is located at the edge of a vast wooded plateau, slightly hilly 
and crossed throughout by the marshy folds of a few brooks. Beautiful 
cedars, magnificent pines, junipers, and bushes with red fruit hanging in 
huge bunches, still reveal how charming this area must have been before the 
war brought destruction, as it always does. I walked a long time throughout 
the camp. The regiments had already settled in for the winter. In the 
summer they sleep on the ground or in tents. In the winter, they build 
small loghouses, using their canvases for roofs. The walls are made of tree 
trunks; each has a wooden fireplace covered with clay, with a barrel atop the 
chimney to insure a better draft. The doors are usually made of the wood 
from the boxes of biscuits. Inside, four men sleep on boards slightly raised 
above the ground with beams. To a civilian, a camp is always a sad-looking 
sight — men living on the ground like animals, in the mud, under the rain 
which penetrates the tents, surrounded by the thick and acrid smoke of 
burning wood. Army camps are wild and primitive villages; they remind 
one of the nameless tribes which formerly inhabited the forests. Yet, the 
inhabitants of these camps are writing history today. This sad gathering, 
the rotten and dirty canvases, worn-out clothing, carriages which cannot 
move without jerking, emaciated mules, and thin horses — all this is the 
sordid envelope of organized human strength. 

The first soldiers I saw at City-Point were a colored regiment on parade. 
The band was made up of young Negroes (about 15 years old) wearing a flat 
cap with a green tassel, who played the fife and the drum with stunning 
enthusiasm. The regiment went through its exercise with sufficient precision; 
then, lining up in companies, they paraded before returning to their camp. 
All of the officers were white men; the non-commissioned officers were 
colored. I have often heard that all Negroes look alike; seeing a Negro 
regiment is enough to make one abandon this illusion forever. How many 
different and varied types there are! Some have a brutish appearance with 
thick lips and protruding jaws. The ugliness of others is ennobled, as it 
were, by a courageous and frank look. Others have an undeniable male, 
strange, tanned beauty. 
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The whole plain was filled with the vague and confused noises of military 
bands. Everywhere there arose the thick smoke of evening fires. Any area 
occupied by troops, even for a short time, immediately becomes a kind of 
huge Champ de Mars, without vegetation, meadow, or flowers, a broken up 
and barren land. Quite frequently a horseman draped in a blue coat would 
cross the area. For the first time I felt I was amidst an army, lost in a crowd 
where life and will have no more meaning. I had just left Washington and 
it seemed as if I had reached, without transition, the uncivilized parts of the 
world. What was I doing, a useless witness, in the midst of all this? The 
whole thing looked like a dream — the colored men armed and dressed in 
military uniforms, the corrals for mules, with their light roofs made of pine 
branches, all these small nameless villages scattered throughout the huge 
plain, the long lines of horses, in fact, the countryside itself, where nature 
no longer meant anything but where man was everywhere. After a while 
I returned to the headquarters, and the avenue lined with beautiful cedars 
spared by the ax. 

I had dinner with the staff officers; it was a brief, frugal, and silent meal. 
They drank only water at General Grant’s table, thus giving a salutory 
example to the army — in which drunkenness, at first, had most pernicious 
effects. General Grant went so far as to prevent the sale of whisky on the 
camp ground: whenever whisky was found in the wares of any sutler, he was 
immediately expelled. We spent the rest of the evening in the staff room, 
smoking, talking, and reading the papers received daily from Richmond. 

The headquarters at City-Point was located slightly behind the Federal 
positions occupied by two armies, the Army of the Potomac and the Army 
of the James. General Grant was commander in chief of both armies. 
General [George Gordon] Meade, the hero of Gettysburg, commanded the 
Army of the Potomac while the Army of the James had been, until now, 
commanded by General [Benjamin Franklin] Butler. The day of my arrival 
he was replaced by General [Edward Otho Cresap] Ord. 

In the spring of 1864, while General Grant led the Army of the Potomac 
from the Rapidan to the James River — almost waging a battle a day — the 
Army of the James (about 35,000 men commanded by Butler) went up- 
stream on the James and occupied a position on Bermuda Point. The junc- 
tion of the Appomattox and the James, Richmond and Petersburg, together 
form three corners of an equilateral triangle. Two of the sides of the triangle 
are rivers, and the other is the railroad line from Richmond to Petersburg. 
General [Pierre Gustave Toutant de] Beauregard gathered a few troops in 
a hurry and successfully defended the railroad against the larger forces of 
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General Butler. With a little boldness and a little more military experience, 
Butler could easily have captured Petersburg, the real key to Richmond; but 
he failed, and after a few insignificant demonstrations withdrew behind the 
positions of Bermuda Hundred. From this center the Federal lines soon 
extended right and left to Richmond and Petersburg. Established day by 
day, without over-all plan, they are extremely complicated and were altered 
on several occasions. Virginia soil is particularly suitable for the construction 
of military works. It is a yellow, slightly sandy alluvium, very light and quite 
easily handled. The army developed such a knack for the handling of picks 
and shovels — in the course of the campaigns — that dirt blockhouses, rifle- 
pits, and other similar works appeared here and there as if by magic. 

The lines of the Army of the Potomac extend from the Appomattox to the 
southern edge of Petersburg. At first, they reached the Weldon railroad line, 
after a rather bloody battle for the possession of the railroad. Later, the 
Federals extended the lines further west toward the Petersburg-Danville 
railroad.* While preparing its offensive lines of operations around Peters- 
burg, the army also protected its center and its left by a defensive line 
stretching from the far left flank to the Black Water Swamp, at the rear. 
The arc which circled Petersburg thus ended with a kind of huge hook. 

Early in the morning I left City-Point to visit the positions of the Army of 
the Potomac. I was accompanied by an officer of General Grant’s staff. We 
got into a train with a few other officers. The soldiers travel on top of the 
huge boxcars used for the transportation of food and ammunition. The 
tracks, very roughly laid, crossed a wide plain covered with pine and oak. 
The huge forest was given over to merciless lumberjacks; they could be seen 
everywhere, cutting wood for fires or trimming the largest branches for 
covering the inside of the intrenchments. The land around the first station 
was completely barren, trodden flat by horses and men. There were a few 
camps scattered in the large clearings, soldiers parading here and there. 


We went through the positions protecting City-Point; only rifle-pits (an 
embankment of earth covered on the inside with horizontal beams nailed on 
stakes). Soon, we reéntered the forest, passing a small country house 
surrounded by cherry and peach trees; a little further on we saw the 
wooden shed where soldiers stacked the hides of the cattle eaten by the army. 
Salt was thrown on the piles of bloody hides, while bones and horns were 
piled in a corner near the huge caldrons where they are to be boiled. In a 


24More properly the Richmond and Danville Railroad, although Laugel may have had the South 
Side Railroad, which connected Petersburg with the Richmond and Danville, also in mind. 
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barren clearing, we saw the remnants of an abandoned camp; except for a 
large number of small stakes, everything else was gone. 

A little further on the railroad split into two lines: the right branch — 
formerly the City-Point—Petersburg railroad — led to Meade’s right flank, 
camped along the Appomattox; the left branch, built entirely by the army, 
headed west and is used to supply the center and left flank. Our old cars 
were constantly thrown from one side to the other of the rough track. 
Through a clearing in the forest I caught a glimpse of the pointed spires of 
Petersburg; how close they seemed, yet how inaccessible, even to such a 
numerous and seasoned army! Next, a new station — called Meade Station, 
with the whole plain covered with camps spreading as far as the eye could 
see, as far as the orange line of the intrenchments, topped by the bluish 
background of the pine trees. The Ninth Corps, assembled here around 
Meade Station, was part of the right flank of the Army of the Potomac. It 
consisted of four divisions (that is, thirteen brigades) and was commanded 
by [John Grubb] Parke, who, though only a captain in the Corps of Engi- 
neers in the regular army before the war, was appointed major general in 
the volunteers in 1862. Around Meade Station were open stalls where they 
sold newspapers, stationery, and all kinds of Yankee notions. Further on, 
the tracks followed so close to the enemy lines that an embankment was 
built to protect the railroad from enemy shelling. Here the tracks crossed 
under brush that the soldier lumberjacks had not yet cleared. Nearby were 
clearings where the small log cabins of the camps were arranged in large 
squares. Everywhere there were loghouses, above which a cloud of smoke 
meandered, and corrals, protected by huge pine branches. 

The camps themselves were often protected from the wind by a kind of 
high wall made of branches hung to a thin wooden fence. A few regiments 
had the leisure to hang an emblem or some decorated figures on top of the 
fence. Some camps were pretty sordid, others were so clean, so well or- 
ganized, and laced through with green patches of pine trees, that they had 
a festive appearance. Hancock Station was opposite the Fifth Corps; it 
consisted of three divisions (ten brigades) under the command of [Gouver- 
neur Kemble] Warren, also a captain in the Engineers in 1861 and ap- 
pointed brigadier general of the volunteers as soon as the war began. The 
last two stations were the outlets of the Second and Sixth Corps, located 
on the left. Right in the middle of the Second Corps stood the flag of 
General Meade’s headquarters, located at the top of a small hill rising above 
the huge plain, covered with camps. 

The headquarters were manned by a regiment of zouaves. The uniform 
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of the zouaves, quite in favor at the beginning of the war, is now disappearing 
and most regiments have adopted the blue-gray uniform. The Second 
Corps was under the command of [Andrew Atkinson] Humphreys, a 
lieutenant colonel in the Engineers in 1861, promoted to the :ank of general 
in the volunteers in 1862. His command included three divisions (eleven 
brigades). The Second Division was under the command of [Francis Chan- 
ning] Barlow, the youngest general in the Army of the Potomac. In 1861, 
Barlow volunteered as a private and took part in all the important battles of 
the war. The Sixth Corps was commanded by [Horatio Gouverneur] 
Wright, also from the Corps of Engineers, where he was a major at the 
beginning of the war. 

The positions built by this large army consisted of a succession of forts and 
lunettes, connected to one another by rifle-pits or long fortified earthworks.” 
From the extreme right, on the Appomattox, to the end of the large circular 
belt which surrounds the rear of the left and center positions, there were 
19 forts and 41 lunettes or batteries. They had in position 54 twelve-pound 
smoothbarrel cannons and 52 three-inch rifled cannons; a small number of 
Parrott (thirty-pound) and Rodman (4.5-inch) cannons; and finally a few 
eight-inch and ten-inch mortars. 

The forts contained stores and shelters made of pine trunks covered with 
a thick layer of dirt. The communicating trenches were made in the same 
way. During its long leisure time, the army took the trouble to fill the moats 
and cover the glacis with all the obstacles one can place in the way of the 
besiegers: wolf traps, chevaux-de-frise, etc. . .. Innumerable trees were cut 
down and lined up along the double line of abatis erected at the edge of the 
glacis, all along the intrenchments. In certain spots the soldiers even erected 
an invisible net of wire to trap the assailants. One was no longer surprised 
at the barrenness of the forests when one saw the solid wood covering which 
protected the dirt walls of the rifle-pits and the redoubts, on the inside. 

When I was visiting these lines, Confederate and Federal armies were 
respecting a kind of truce, broken only on rare occasions. It was possible, 
then, to observe the forts and their defenses without the least danger. I 
even walked outside Fort Welsh, at the end of the lines, to examine the 
picket lines with General [Henry J.] Hunt, commander in chief of the 
Artillery. From the fort we saw, a short distance away, the Federal picket 
lines marked by the vaporous edge of the wood fires parallel to that line of 
defense. Further, a second edge marked the position of the rebels’ picket 
lines. In the distance, the thin yellowish line of the rebel forts and works 


2Laugel is describing here some of the earliest examples of modern trench warfare construction. 
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was topped by a dark line, the faraway forests. Without the help of field 
glasses, we saw clearly an important fort opposite Fort Welsh and the center 
of a tremendous activity. We left the fort, crossed the moat, and, going 
beyond the forest of abatis, we reached a huge field where a few corn stalks 
still stood. A little further on, the pickets were half concealed in fox holes; 
loaded guns within reach. A few sentries outside the holes walked back and 
forth. On the left, a low hill separated us from the enemy. On the right, 
a small wood, where soldiers were on wood duty. In front, nothing stood 
between the enemy and us. We could see their sentries walking back and 
forth, gun in hand. I could even see the details of their gray uniforms; a 
few had blankets over their shoulders to protect them from the cold. I could 
easily have talked with them, simply by raising my voice. 

On this extreme frontier, where the armies are the closest to one another, 
and where death is most imminent, Yankees and Johnies, blue coats and gray 
coats, are almost friends. The pickets of the two sides often had relationships 
which the strictest orders could not prevent. Occasionally they exchanged 
coffee for tobacco, and New York papers for those from Richmond. Just 
before we arrived a few Confederate soldiers had come to the Federal lines 
and asked the Federal ‘lumberjacks’ for wood. For a while I talked with a 
picket group of German soldiers; they did not complain, although my words 
must have reminded them of their European fatherland. 

From time to time Confederate deserters, particularly at night, crossed 
the short distance which separated the two camps and sought refuge with the 
Federal troops, though, while crossing the no man’s land, they ran the risk of 
being shot by either side. In January, an average of 100 Confederate 
deserters made their way to the Federal lines every day. Furthermore, these 
soldiers were not the kind unw orthy of their uniform who are unfortunately 
found in every army. Rather they were, for the most part, seasoned soldiers, 
men disgusted with war who had lost confidence in Southern victory. I had 
an opportunity to see several of them; they were dressed in a coarse gray 
material, woven sometimes by improvised southern manufacturers, but most 
often of English origin. They did not seem emaciated from privation; though 
the rations in Lee’s army were smaller than those in Grant’s (the Federal 
soldiers were in fact treated with prodigality), they remained sufficient for 
the health of the soldiers to the end of the war. On my way back to General 
Meade’s headquarters, I followed corduroy roads — stretching like long 
wooden belts through forests and marshes — then barren areas with here and 
there the high wooden scaffolds used for signals. Heavy carriages drawn 
by eight or ten mules wandered in all directions. . . . 
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Beyond General Meade’s right flank, along the Appomattox, the Federal 
line of defense was prolonged by the river itself, then by the intrenchments 
at Bermuda Hundred, which spread from the Appomattox to the James. 
On the northern bank of the latter, the lines of defense made a wide curve 
(the top of which came close to Richmond) encircling the right flank of 
the Army of the James. This army, composed of three corps, spread 
from the left, at Bermuda Point, to the right bank of the James River. The 
lines of defense of this army were defended by 12 forts, plus batteries and 
lunettes. The most important fort, Fort Harrison, stood on top of a hill which 
had been bought by a rather bloody battle. Altogether the lines of the Army 
of the James and the Army of the Potomac spread over 67 kilometers [about 
40 miles]; they stood astride two rivers, and from this huge military camp, 
General Grant threatened both Richmond and Petersburg. General Lee had 
the advantage of holding positions on interior lines; he could move his troops 
easily and rapidly by means of the railroad uniting Richmond to Petersburg. 
Favored with numerical superiority, General Grant forced his opponent to 
watch closely over a rather long line of defense — though still shorter than 
Grant’s own. Constantly he threatened now Lee’s left, then his right. He 
kept the Confederates at bay while his lieutenants, [Philip Henry] Sheridan 
in the Shenandoah Valley and [William Tecumseh] Sherman in the Caro- 
linas, dealt the Southern cause heavy blows which the South could no longer 


parry. 
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Culture and History: Prolegomena to the Comparative Study of Civilizations. By 
Pur Bacay. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1959. vii, 


244 pp. $5.00. 


Vircinta has produced several notable historians but —so far—only one systematic 
thinker about history. He was Philip Bagby, a Richmonder and a grandson of the 
humorist George William Bagby, who died in 1958, aged only forty years. This book, 
which had just been published in London, was his contribution to that quest for historical 
meaning most often associated in the present century with the names of Arnold J. 
Toynbee and the late Oswald Spengler. 

Bagby was convinced that “the events of history ...can and must be intelligible in 
the light of the normal procedures of science.” Yet “the writing of history, ...as it has 
been practised up to the present,” he held to be “only a semi-rational activity,” taking 
“place at the level where knowledge is not separate from judgment, where the demon- 
strable qualities and inter-relations of objects have not been abstracted from their moral 
and aesthetic values.” He wanted to change all that. 

For scientific method does not consist, as historical scholars have often implied, chiefly 
in the careful and accurate assemblage of data, but in comparing these, classifying them 
and generalizing from them. Scientific history, Bagby reasoned, must concern itself with 
the patterns of similarity and recurrence in the past, rather than with the supposed 
uniqueness of men and events. Someone should “invent a ‘macroscope,’ an instrument 
which would ensure that the historian see only the larger aspects of history and blind 
him to the individual details.” 

Only “at this higher level of abstraction” could the historian concentrate on what was 
really important. He must “put aside all moral considerations” and all attempts to validate 
his own ideals. He should exclude, as factors in historical causation, both “invisible 
entities” and particular men. He should, in fact, abandon his “futile attempts to estab- 
lish the exact truth as to individual actions in the past, and seek more and more to 
investigate every aspect of the culture of every period.” 

Culture he defined, after what he feared was “a tedious and excessively abstract dis- 
cussion,” as “a particular class of regularities of behaviour.” More memorably, it was 
“the intelligible aspect of history....” For these regularities — among which the bio- 
logically inheritable were not included — should “recur (or fail to recur) in a regular 
fashion in the behaviour of most of the members, and ideally in that of all the members, 
of a particular society”: and historical events were to be understood as instances of such 
recurrence. 

That historians of the older type would resist this program Bagby was certain, and he 
tended to dismiss them as “literary historians” —a term which many of them, alas, do 
not deserve. They would survive, no doubt, “as long as there are literate societies,” but 
their function was to be “the guardians of tradition, the prophets of social reform, the 
exponents and upholders of national virtue and glory.” They were, at best, “pre- 
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scientific,” and he found his own masters among the anthropologists — to one of the 
most eminent of these, Professor A. L. Kroeber, his book is dedicated. 

Yet historians who swallow their ire can read Bagby with profit. The latter part of his 
work, in which he experiments with the comparison of those “larger, more complex 
cultures” called civilizations, shows that he could not only formulate principles but 
apply them. Less copious and intuitive than Spengler (whom he admired) or Toynbee 
(to whom he was never entirely fair), he excelled them both in clarity, in logic and in 
acquaintance with those newer disciplines — anthropology, economics, psychology, soci- 
ology, statistics — which have encroached so steadily on the historians’ old domain. (One 
thinks of Toynbee’s parable about the gulls snatching food from beneath the ducks’ beaks 
on “the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens.” If he knew less history than either, he 
was less emotional about what he did know. 

His list of nine major civilizations includes one “the Near-Eastern” (Spengler called it 
“Magian”) in which he lumps, among others, the Muslims, Byzantines and Jews; this 
is unsatisfactory, but so is Toynbee’s new — and not very appealing — idea of a “culture 
compost” in the same area. The rest of the list, made up of Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Chinese, Indian, Classical, Peruvian, Middle-American and Western-European civiliza- 
tions is quite satisfactory, and is substantially accepted by Toynbee in his recent volume 
of Reconsiderations. So is Bagby’s concept, which owed much to Professor Kroeber, of 
“secondary civilizations, such as the Hittite, Japanese and Malayo-Indonesian, to name 
only a few, peripheral to the others.” 

In his primary civilizations Bagby detected a sequence, especially evident in artistic 
style and religious thought, of growth through two great phases of achievement, one 
resting primarily on faith, the other on reason; the second period appeared to be fol- 
lowed by a halt in the process of rationalization, an exhaustion of forms, a recurrence of 
faith, and a trend to political simplification and unity. Like his predecessors he was 
fascinated by the parallels between our own age and the Hellenistic. Japan reminded 
him of Carthage, Germany of Macedonia, the Soviet Union (one learns with relief) of 
the Seleucid monarchy in ‘Sy ria, the United States — inevitably — of Rome. 

These fancies are not characteristic of the book or its qualities. Bagby’s style is 
logical, dry, sometimes ironic. His digressions are few and brief. A veteran of World 
War II, he permitted himself to speak of the Nazis without that moral neutrality which 
he regarded as the historian’s duty, but his other visible prejudices were all of an 
intellectual sort. 

His own philosophy he regarded as a blend of positivism and idealism; I think the 
former predominated. Like most of us, he was partial to his own ideas, and he tended to 
misunderstand the positions of those who did not share his belief in the historical 
insignificance of the individual. One can admire, as he did, Professor Leslie A. White’s 
demolition of the “myth” of the enlightened Pharaoh Ikhnaton; or share his distaste 
(I do not) for the late R. G. Collingwood’s resucitation of King Arthur. But to assert 
that President Truman was responsible for the dropping of the atomic bombs in 1945 
is not to deny the reality of the historic and social forces which impelled him to the 
decision. These are not mutually exclusive concepts, but Bagby — who did not regard 
himself as a determinist — thought they were. 

Finally, there is no irrepressible conflict between the older approach to history and the 
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“macroscopic.” If the historian would chart the development of man in the mass, or 
answer the questions universally asked in an archeology-conscious and painfully com- 
pressed world, he must use the latter — as Bagby used it with rare honesty and skill. If 
he seeks to apprehend, however imperfectly, what it was like to be alive in some part 
of the past, he must use other methods. No one can imagine living as a mass. Reality, 
as Toynbee observes in a shrewd and generous critique of Bagby’s work, includes not 
only “social human phenomena” but “individual human beings.” 


Joseru H. Harrison, Jr. 
George Mason College of the University of Virginia 


The Tobacco Adventure to Russia: Enterprise, Politics, and Diplomacy in the Quest for 
a Northern Market for English Colonial Tobacco, 1676-1722. By Jacos M. Price. 
Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Volume 51, Part 1. 
Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1961. 120 pp. $2.75 paper. 


Dame Cuance willed, while this reviewer was in the midst of his reading, that an 
informed acquaintance volunteered the suggestion that this volume would “undoubtedly 
be the definitive work on the subject.” With that, we cannot but agree. Professor Price 
has clearly exhausted all available records regarding the circumscribed range of his 
subject as it is stated in his subtitle: Enterprise, Politics, and Diplomacy in the Quest 
for a Northern Market for English Colonial Tobacco, 1676-1722. In its hundred-odd 
pages of text and tables, and in its eight hundred-odd footnotes, The Tobacco Adventure 
supplies the reader with all imaginable detail concerning that bothersome section of 
London’s foreign trade, along with “ancillary” articles such as hemp. 

The author admits that he has not dug too deeply into Russian sources (the chief 
ones are not available in New York), but has compensated by his investigation of 
sources available to him through scholarly grants for study in England. This is not 
necessarily a shortcoming, though it makes the study distinctly one-sided, but there are 
at least two vital points which go practically unnoticed; namely, why were the English 
so eager to sell tobacco to the Muscovites, and why were the Muscovites such difficult 
customers. These may be matters outside the scope of the study, yet a paragraph or two 
would have sufficed to point out clearly that it was the exaggerated production of 
tobacco that led to the need to expand the market, and that the Muscovites had been avid 
smokers in the days of Boris Godunov, say, and that this exaggeration with the attendant 
fire hazard (especially in tinder-box-like Moscow) led to the prohibition of smoking on 
the grounds that the saints would be annoyed by the stinking breaths of the pious. 
Without these two excesses, one on the production end, the other on the receiver end, 
the tobacco merchants would not have had the problem which is the subject of the 
book. This thought possibly lies hidden in the text, but it is surely not sufficiently 
expressed. 

Of other missing background details of an informative nature, there are few. Mention 
could have been made, illustrative of the importance of Dutch markets in the competitive 
trade, that even today cheap tobacco is called makhorka in Russian, after the Amersfoort 
(Holland) product. The intransigence of the Swedes during the Northern War, etc., 
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could have had a footnote of clarification, and such terms as prikaz and Ingria could 
have been explained for the layman. But these are trifles. So, too, are the occasional bits 
of carelessness in grammar and in choice of words — though the burgraves (of a London 
Company) and the Burgermasters (of Moscow!) strike the reviewer as oddities. Other 
details involving distances (Regensburg to Moscow) and names (Circars) could be 
corrected. Yet, all in all, for a specialist in the field of tobacco-merchandising in the 
days of William III and Anne, the book is of maximum importance — indeed, definitive. 
The weight of valuable, positive information far outbalances such petty faultfinding. 


Pur L, Barsour 
Newtown, Connecticut 


Road to Revolution: Virginia's Rebels from Bacon to Jefferson (1676-1776). By CHARLES 
Wrtrarp Hoskins Warner. Richmond: Garrett and Massie, 1961. xiii, 171 pp. 
$3.95. 

Accorpinc to the jacket, this book “is an analysis of popular political thought of leading 
intellectuals in Virginia during the period from 1676 to 1776.” Unfortunately, it fails 
to achieve this laudable purpose, and indeed the purpose itself seems to be something of 
an afterthought. Since two-thirds of the text is devoted to Nathaniel Bacon and his 
rebellion, the space devoted to the other “rebels” is so badly out of balance as to sug- 
gest that the final chapters were added in order to stretch the manuscript out to book 
length. 

In his treatment of the rebellion the author successfully demolishes Wilcomb E. 
Washburn’s The Governor and the Rebel, although he does not mention the book by 
name, even in his bibliography. Anyone who still takes seriously Washburn’s thesis that 
the Indians were the only issue in the rebellion will find here ample evidence of the 
political and economic grievances involved. About a third of the text is devoted to 
generous extracts from the manuscript sources, including the Coventry papers, on which 
Washburn relied so heavily. 

As a study of political philosophy, however, this reviewer finds the book naive and 
superficial. One must agree, of course, with the author's assertion that the “community 
concept,” as he calls the states’ rights idea, is a fundamental principle of Virginia's 
political thought; from the time of Captain John Smith’s “rude answer” to the London 
Company in 1608, Virginians have always believed that they could handle their own 
affairs better than people on the other side of the Atlantic or the Potomac. To set up 
this idea as the basis for Bacon’s rebellion, however, is to ignore the fact that this was not 
a rebellion against outside interference, like the Revolution and the Civil War, but a 
rebellion against the government of Virginia itself. After all, it was Berkeley and his 
supporters who defied the king’s commissioners and furnished the leadership for the later 
resistance to royal authority. As the leader of a revolt against the Virginia aristocracy, 
Bacon should be classed, not with men like Landon Carter, Richard Bland, and Thomas 
Jefferson, but with Billy Mahone, the only other leader of a popular uprising in Virginia. 

A few examples must suffice to show why the reviewer cannot follow the author's 
reasoning. When he says that Bacon’s charge that his enemies were “invaders of His 
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Majesty’s Rights and Interests” shows that Bacon was identifying the crown with *+« 
people and thus proclaiming the sovereignty of the people, the reviewer finds this simply 
an affirmation of royal sovereignty. Similarly, the author defies the dictionary by 
defining “Royal Prerogative” as the “basic power to govern” and then transferring it from 
the crown to the people of Virginia. It is likewise difficult to believe that Calvinism 
played an important role in eighteenth-century Virginia or that Anglican James Blaic 
brought anti-Anglican feelings along with him from Scotland. The reviewer concedes 
that he may have been prejudiced against the book by the presence of so many irritating 
slips that should have been caught by an editorial blue pencil. 

Many modern defenders of the “community concept” will take sharp issue with the 
footnote on page 44, which declares that the family of William Byrd of Westover “so 
far as is known did little to support any popular cause in the history of Virginia.” 


Marvin W. ScHLEGEL 
Longwood College 


Mark Catesby: The Colonial Audubon. By Grorce Freperick Frick and RayMonp 
Puineas Stearns. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1961. x, 137 pp. $5.00. 


Marx Cartessy (1683-1749) was born in Castle Hedrington, England. His family was 
not wealthy but, as we would say, in very comfortable circumstances. His older sister, 
Elizabeth, married William Cocke, a “doctor of physic,” who migrated to Virginia. 
Mark visited his sister and brother-in-law and lived with them in Virginia from 1712 to 
1719. He became interested in the local flora and fauna, collected specimens, and 
exercised his not inconsiderable talents as an artist by making water color drawings of 
the animals and plants he found so fascinating. 

On his return to England, he joined that loosely organized, but very active, group of 
gardeners, botanists, and aristocratic collectors, who were importing seed, collecting 
exsiccatae, growing exotic plants, and introducing new and valuable ornamentals into 
British horticulture. 

Under the patronage of Sir Hans Sloane, William Sherard, the Duke of Chandos 
and others, Catesby set out for Carolina in 1722, where he collected seed and preserved 
specimens for his patrons. He traveled extensively and studied the natural history of the 
southern colonies and, as a part of his researches into natural history, made water-colored 
drawings of the plants and animals. In 1725, he left Carolina and returned to England 
by way of the Bahamas. 

For the next twenty years he labored on his great work The Natural History of 
Carolina, Florida and the Bahama Islands (1729-1749). This natural history is truly 
a monumental work, published in two elephant folio volumes. It is illustrated by 220 
plates, etched (dry point) and hand-colored by Catesby himself. 

Frick and Stearns rightly call Catesby “The Colonial Audubon.” Although his 
drawings did not achieve quite the artistic standards of Audubon, he covered more 
ground. He pictured the fish, reptiles and mammals as well as the birds. From the 
standpoint of the naturalist, however, he had a few lamentable lapses from accuracy. 
Also the hand-colored illustrations in some of the later editions are inferior to those done 
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by Catesby himself. It is worth mentioning that, although Catesby considered his own 
interests to be chiefly botanical, his drawings of plants serve only as buckgrounds for the 
birds, snakes, turtles and small mammals he depicted so well. 

Mark Catesby: The Colonial Audubon is a scholarly, accurate, and completely ade- 
quate treatment of an important eighteenth-century artist and naturalist, a man who was 
honored in his day but who suffered an undeserved neglect during the succeeding 
century. The book is printed on large, attractive two-column pages (8¥2” x 11”). It is 
illustrated by reproductions of sixteen of Catesby’s plates reduced in size from the 
original folio to imperial octavo, Although the colors of the originals are lacking, the 
plates give us graphically the feeling of Catesby’s work. The book is important both for 
historians of science and for historians of colonial America. 

Conway ZIRKLE 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Fairfax Proprietary: The Northern Neck, the Fairfax Manors, and Beginnings 
of Warren County in Virginia. By Jostan Loox Dickinson. Front Royal: Warren 
Press, 1959. iii, 148, lvii, 15 pp. $10.00. 

Tue subject of this book is better conveyed in the subtitle, “the Northern Neck, the 

Fairfax Manors, and the Beginnings of Warren County,” for the author is essentially 

concerned with the settlement and organization of that part of the Northern Neck which 


ultimately became Warren County. Thus, the opening chapters, supposedly the history 


of the Northern Neck, are rather sketchy and oriented entirely toward the settlement 
of the Front Royal areas. The core of the book traces the operation and ownership of 
the Fairfax Manors of Leeds, Gooney Run, and Greenway Court, founded by enter- 
prising land entrepreneur Thomas, Sixth Lord Fairfax. The patenting, settlement and 
distribution of these lands, which became involved in a number of famous law suits, 
proceeded intermittently from 1740 until the early nineteenth century. Although there 
had been settlers in the area for nearly forty years, Front Royal itself was not legally 
established until a General Assembly act in 1789 and was still in the process of trying 
to implement this act as late as 1816. Warren County, at various stages a part of 
Spotsylvania, Frederick, Augusta, and Shenandoah counties, was created in 1836. In 
the last portion of the book there are fragments on the early churches in the vicinity, 
mostly of Quaker and other dissenter origins, short notes on early settlers and land 
promoters, items from the 1818 trial of the murderers of Doctor Robert Berkeley of 
“Rock Hill,” and a chapter of miscellany on Thomas Lord Fairfax. The appendix 
contains extended excerpts from the court fight between Joist Hite and his heirs and 
the Fairfax family over land grant conflicts in the lower Valley. Mr. Dickinson’s point 
is that the Proprietor was basically in the right, a reiteration of a point first made by 
Fairfax Harrison. 

As an historian the author is primarily a chronicler; as a chronicler he fails to follow 
a clear-cut pattern, reproduces too many sources verbatim with few transitions and 
almost no conclusions. But in another area Mr. Dickinson has made a solid contribution 
to the study of Warren County history through meticulous composition of a land map 
of the Fairfax Manors, very serviceably presented in fold-out form. By careful, persis- 
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tent, and painstaking searches of colonial, county, and state land records, of tax lists and 
court cases, and of gravestones and wills, he has succeeded in plotting the boundaries 
of the Manors and the locations of the individual patents. In addition, genealogists 
will find a wealth of information in the complete tax list for Warren County in 1837, 
in an indexed listing of all tombstones in the county antedating 1860, and in the index 
to the Manor landowners. 

Davin ALAN WILLIAMS 


University of Virginia 


A Survey of the Roads of the United States of America, 1789. By CuristopHER CoLLes. 
Edited by Warten W. Ristow. Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. xii, 227 pp. $7.50. 


Tue editor of this volume of the John Harvard Library Series is a member of the 
Library of Congress staff. His aims are to make available to a wider audience a remark- 
able set of maps, and to present a biographical sketch of the nearly unknown cartogra- 
pher, Christopher Colles, who “merits more of posterity.” 

The essay on Colles occupies the first 107 pages. Colles was born in Dublin in 1739, 
and came to America with his family in 1771. By the world’s standards, he was not 
successful, but drifted from one failing project to another. After an attempt to earn a 
living lecturing in Philadelphia, he moved to New York City in 1773 or 1774, where 
the city counci] contracted with him to build a water supply system. This was aban- 
doned in 1776 when the British took the city. During the war he may have instructed 
Revolutionary troops in gunnery, although he was too frail for active military service. 

After the war, Colles became interested in improving navigation on the Ohio River, 
and even corresponded with Washington about it. Washington appreciated the im- 
portance of the undertaking, but correctly pointed out to Colles that the country was not 
yet ready for investment in the distant wilderness. In response to Colles’ petition, Con- 
gress agreed with Washington. Colles then turned to improvement of the Mohawk 
River, with moral support from the New York State legislature. The depression of the 
mid-1780's, however, precluded financial support, and the project collapsed. 

In 1789, a broadside entitled “Proposals for Publishing a Survey of the Roads” was 
circulated, in which Colles attempted to interest the public in subscribing for his series 
of road maps. Response was poor. Proceeding with publication on faith, and soon in 
financial trouble, he appealed for Congressional support. But even with a favorable 
recommendation from the Postmaster General, Congress did not respond. Colles man- 
aged somehow to continue printing copies until 1791 or 1792. 

The essay on Colles is replete with obvious shortcomings, most of them no fault of 
Mr. Ristow’s. Extant materials on Colles are so fragmentary that much conjecture is 
necessary to fill gaps in even the most rudimentary biographical sketch. However, the 
letter from Colles to Washington is quoted in full in the text, and also reproduced in 
facsimile in manuscript form, which duplication gives the treatment a heavily anti- 
quarian cast. The same treatment is accorded the “Proposals,” and other documentary 
evidences that Colles really existed. 
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Eighty-three facsimile reproductions of the maps comprise the second half of the 
book. These are of the strip type, two or three sections per plate, each section tracing 
a few miles of road, every mile of which Colles presumably covered on foot and 
measured with a “perambulator.” Diagrams of towns and villages, and detailed locations 
of farmhouses and churches are interesting features. The roads mapped extend from 
Albany to Williamsburg, with a tangential loop into Connecticut from New York City. 

Telling the story of one who was frustrated by failure and buried in obscurity, yet 
whose dreams may have influenced in unrecorded ways others whose success stories we 
know, is a task worthy of the historian’s effort. Interest in this book is likely to be greatest 
among specialists in the history of the early national period, or in the history of trans- 
portation in the United States. Students of the Revolutionary War will find many of the 
maps of value. 

Rosert F, Hunter 

Virginia Military Institute 


American Railroads. By Joun F. Stover. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1961. xiv, 302 pp. $5.00. 


Tuts compact yet comprehensive account of railroads in the United States contains just 
the right amount of detail to interest and intrigue both laymen and undergraduates. 
Within its brief compass the author ably surveys transportation facilities before the 
railroad, the origins and growth of the railroads through the Civil War, their “golden 
age” (1865-1916), and their decline since World War I. A final chapter analyses rail- 
road problems which must be solved in the years ahead through the combined co- 
operation of the public, government, labor, and management. Following the text are 
nine pages of dates important in American railroad history, a useful ten-page critical 
bibliography, and an index. 

Quickly capturing the imagination of the American people, the railroads spanned the 
continent by 1869 and kept right on expanding until they reached their peak mileage in 
1916, In the interval between these two dates, they were of prime importance in the 
industrial growth of the nation. During this time, however, the practices of some of the 
men who owned and operated them created a legacy of ill will which still affects the 
public attitude toward today’s railroads. Attempts by an enraged and irritated public 
during the last three decades of the nineteenth century to regulate the roads were 
largely nullified by the courts. Unfortunately for the public and the railroads alike, 
effective governmental regulation beginning in the progressive period came too late — 
came, in fact, at a time when the railroads were being challenged by new forms of 
transportation which have since reduced their virtual monopoly of transportation to a 
mere 44 percent of the total freight volume and an even smaller 28 percent of passenger 
trafic. Now, instead of government supervision based largely on a philosophy developed 
during the railroads’ “golden age,” the railroads ask only for a chance to compete on an 
equal basis with their comparatively unregulated competition on the highways, water- 
ways, and in the air. 

Despite the fact that modern railroads complain of the public indifference and hos- 
tility carried over from the period before 1916, their annual budgets for advertising and 
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public relations are admittedly low. They have also been somewhat reluctant during the 
past forty years to consolidate in order to eliminate needless duplication of services. Too 
much energy, perhaps, is expended by railroads management in complaining of the 
public attitude, of governmental regulation, of labor policies, and of the advantages 
enjoyed by their competitors. On the other hand, during the period of their decline 
since 1916, the railroads have made vast improvements in the operating efficiency of 
freight handling and have spent billions of dollars modernizing their facilities and 
services since 1920. At rates three to four times cheaper than highway freight, today’s 
railroads afford by far the most efficient means of mass land transportation. 

Together with its fact-crammed text, the book contains four maps, the second of which 
is much too crowded to be clear; eight statistical charts, only one of which is men- 
tioned in the list of tables; and an insert of eight pages of interesting photographs. 

A questionable feature of this volume not found in the seventeen previously published 
books in the Chicago History of American Civilization series is the inclusion of vital 
statistics in parentheses after each proper name mentioned for the first time. Thus on page 
58 there are eleven parentheses, nine of which follow proper names of which only two 
are referred to again in the text. 

Insofar as interpretation is concerned, the author seems to have adopted the views of 
management regarding both labor and government. It is well to remember that how- 
ever justifiable irritation caused by today’s antiquated work rules and governmental 
regulation may be, it is doubtful that the railroads would have reformed themselves 
given their traditional hostility toward unions and regulation. 


Ancus J. Jounston, II 
New Trier Township High School 


Look to the Rock: One Hundred Ante-bellum Presbyterian Churches of the South. 
Photographs by Cart Text by W. Hotuts. Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1961. xi, 142 pp. $10.00. 


Tue stated purpose of the publishers was to produce, in the Centennial year of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, a book to bring into clearer focus the 
glorious heritage of the Church without emphasizing the element of disunion — the 
hundred year division of Presbyterianism, North and South. The hope was to bring an 
awareness of the rich heritage given by faithful generations who have gone before and 
to encourage a determination to make our houses of worship places of beauty and praise. 
To accomplish this end two persons were chosen: Carl Julien, noted for his fine photo- 
graphic interpretations of architecture in the South, and Daniel W. Hollis, a Southern 
history specialist, both of South Carolina. 

A concept is delightfully projected: a church’s one-hundredth birthday celebrated by 
publication of a book containing a sketch and a photograph of an ante-bellum church 
edifice for each year of service. The choice falling on those churches standing and in 
continuous use since 1861, with preference going to the importance of their historical 
significance and architectural beauty. 

The resulting compilation is a thoroughly delightful and genuinely inspirational work. 
There are three major features of the book. First, there is a sixteen page narrative of the 
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extension of Presbyterianism across the nation along with other denc.ainations, as it 
moved with the frontier from east to west and concludes with the birth of the Presby- 
terian Church of the Confederate States. Then follows the hundred full-page plates 
giving splendid photographic interpretations of the hundred churches. And finally the 
notes on these churches with sketches clearly and concisely done in 26 pages. The 
proficiency of the photographer and of the author are seen on every page. 

The problems in selecting the churches and compiling accurately such a detailed 
historical work are very evident; no doubt the authors felt them keenly. There may be 
the inappropriate recognition of beautiful church buildings where, perchance, only lack 
of progress keeps them in use. There is also the inescapable involvement in cherished 
traditions that are disproved but not discarded. Of these problems the first is unavoidable, 
the latter will keep students researching for years to come. While the book rings clear 
in historical accuracy, the author yields occasionally to oft repeated traditions instead of 
more recently documented facts. Such a case is the handling of the old “Potomoke in 
Virginia,” now placed by competent historians a hundred miles down the Potomac River 
from the traditional location, Another tradition mistaken for fact is the statement that 
the Reverend Francis Makemie ws the first dissenting minister licensed to preach in 
Virginia. A less understandable deficiency, felt in use of the volume, is the lack of an 
exact paralle] in the two series of Plates and Notes, with no cross references from 
one series to the other series, making necessary a frequent return to the Contents, 
which is, properly, neither chronological nor alphabetical. 

Anyone interested in Virginia will be greatly interested in this book. Twenty-one of 
the hundred churches are on Virginia soil and an additional seven, near the state line 
in bordering states, are members of the Presbyterian Synod of Virginia. Similarly, 
interest in Christian faith, church architecture, or American pioneering will find satis- 
faction in these pages. 

“I want a copy of this book,” was the enthusiastic response of a business man who had 
turned these pages for half an hour. The book is delightful reading and viewing and an 
invaluable source of Presbyterian history, refreshingly presented. 


Howarp McKnicut 
Mount Solon, Virginia 


Letters of a New Market Cadet: Beverly Stanard. Edited by Jonn G. Barretr and 
Rosert K. Turner, Jr. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1961. 
xxiv, 70 pp. $3.50. 

Turs little volume reproduces the fragmentary remains — seventeen letters plus two 

school compositions on “Life” and “War” — of Jacquelin Beverly Stanard (1845-1864) 

of “Berry Hill,” near Orange Court House. Written to his mother or sisters, they date 

from February 20, 1863, through May 12, 1864, three days prior to his death at the 

Battle of New Market. They have been ferociously edited by two members of the V.M.I. 

faculty who offer a twelve-page Introduction, notes in some cases lengthier than the 

epistle they annotate, and measurements of the manuscript originals “accurate . . . to the 
nearest one-eighth of an inch.” 
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The editors do not trouble with an index, and “have seen fit to omit a number of 
references to inconsequential family matters, questions about someone’s health and the 
like.” Some readers may feel that the public should have been allowed to judge of this 
alleged inconsequentiality, if only to mitigate the wider reflections stimulated by a 
concession the editors have already made. This is to the effect (p. xii) that the youth’s 
letters “are, considered in the largest historical perspective, of negligible value. Lexington 
was away from the scene of the great military operations of 1863 and 1864, and the 
cadets themselves, then as now, were somewhat isolated from the world outside and even 
from the activities of the town itself by the restrictions of barracks life.” 

How candid. In these misspelled, ungrammatical, routine jottings — conveyed to their 
recipient on paper embossed with a coat of arms — it is a near thing to detect aught of 
value even for the social historian (save a few confirmatory details of V.M.I. minutiae). 
For the general reader there is less than aught, viz., naught. 

Handsomely reproduced in color, as frontispiece, is Benjamin W. Clinedinst’s 
romantic mural, Charge of V.M.I. Cadets at New Market. Were he alive today, Beverly 
would doubtless be astonished to find his scribblings thus elegantly furnished forth. In 
view of the high costs of publishing, so are we. 


Curtis Carrot Davis 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Why the North Won the Civil War. Edited by Davin Donaxp. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1960. xv, 129 pp. $2.95. 


Scxotars have quite vigorously and often heatedly debated for almost a century “Why 
the North Won the Civil War.” There never has been a simple and concise reason 
agreed upon by scholars for the simple fact that there is no simple and concise 
explanation for ‘the Confederate defeat. Causes of Confederate defeat in 1865 were as 
complicated as the causes of secession in 1860-1861. Professor A. H. Hart’s explanation, 
offered just before the turn of the century, is as simple and understandable as any. His 
contention was that Union preponderance in men and materials smothered the Con- 
federacy. It was, and still is, a potent, if over-simplified, explanation. On the other hand, 
R. G. H. Kean, one-time head of the Confederate Bureau of War, elaborated on seven 
specific causes of failure to win the war, including shortage of men, poor military leader- 
ship, lack of money, and home-front problems, 

This volume contains five essays, written by five scholars on the subject. The authors 
participated several years ago in the Annual Civil War Conference at Gettysburg Col- 
lege Each of the University professors reéxamined one major cause that contributed to 
Union victory, and this volume is an outgrowth of the papers given at Gettysburg 
College. The contributors are David Donald of Princeton, Richard N. Current of Wis- 
consin, T. Harry Williams of Louisiana State, Norman A. Graebner of Illinois, and 
David M. Potter of Yale. Their essays are short, informative, readable, and to the point. 
They adequately explain five fundamental reasons why the Union won the War between 
the States. 

Specifically, the five major causes of Confederate defeat analyzed in these essays are: 
1, manpower shortage and industrial deficiency; 2. inadequate military leadership; 3 
failure to win political recognition from the family of nations; 4. the central govern- 
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ment was weak (because state governments were strong) and the people were too demo- 
cratic; and 5. the lack of an opposition political party that might have forced Jefferson 
Davis and his party into more effective and competent leadership. 

One can find no fault with the choice and the explanation of these specific causes that 
collectively go a long way toward explaining why the war became known in the South as 
the “Lost Cause.” Many Americans, however, will be at least slightly surprised to learn 
that C.S.A. military leadership was not good, and some readers will not understand that 
the lack of an opposition political party worked a great injustice to “The Cause.” Causes 
and effects can be so complex, intricate, and devious as to preclude the possibility of a 
simple and concise explanation. This is particularly true of the question at hand. Our 
greatest national tragedy started a century ago, has been refought many times, and will 
be refought many more times in the years to come. 

Gienn C. Smit 
Madison College 


Songs of the Civil War. Compiled and edited by Inwiy Super; piano and guitar ar- 
rangements by Jerry SitverMAN. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. xiv, 
385 pp- $7.50. 

Stories of Civil War Songs. By Ennesr K. Emurian. Natick, Mass.: W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1960. 96 pp. $2.50. 

Tue songs of an era are a live and especially accurate representation of that time to the 
people of another day. The left-over cannon of a war soon become only army surplus, 
finally, perhaps, historical ordnance. Books and letters have a continuing vitality, but 
only if read. Songs live longer as items for a general audience, and the recreation of 
them in performance after performance can recreate the past for the present — or carry 
the living past into the present. 

Such songs as “Dixie,” “My Maryland,” “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” “Goober Peas,” 
and a dozen others evoke for Southerners of the 1960's the spirit of the Confederates of 
the 1860’s. They are a living, lilting link with the past. Equally so for our Northern 
counterparts are “The Battle Cry of Freedom,” “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“Tramp! Tramp! Tramp!” and (like it or not) “Marching Through Georgia.” These 
songs and many others Irwin Silber and Jerry Silverman have collected and arranged for 
a new audience in their fine Songs of the Civil War. 

Songs that have been forgot are almost as important to the historian as those that are 
remembered if he is to achieve an understanding of the musical history of a people and 
an understanding of the people themselves. Mr. Silber’s compilation includes these songs 
too, the topical (often meretricious) songs that did not survive but that give us a genuine 
clue to the feelings of our great-grandparents. 

The music of our Civil War can bring to us an accurate distillation of the feelings 
of an era. It echoes the fervor, the bombast, the ambitious vigor and courage of those 
times. It preserves the heartbreak of a nation sundered into two camps, the patriotic 
excitement, the jaunty good humor of volunteer soldiers, and the lachrymose sentimen- 
tality of the lace valentine stuffed into a homemade envelope. Mr. Silber has done a 
fine job in selecting for his book the best and most singable of the Civil War songs. While 
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the collection does not fulfill the publisher's claim that it is “the most complete ever 
published,” it is certainly the handsomest and most useful such book available. 

For most of the songs both words and music are included in Songs of the Civil War, 
the music in admirably straightforward arrangements by Mr. Silverman. For the purist 
who might object to rearrangements rather than to new printings of the original versions 
of the songs, a record album has been issued by Folkways Records ($11.90 for the two- 
record set, or $17.95 for the book and records) that reproduces the songs in as nearly 
their original versions as possible. Hearing the records after hearing the songs in Mr. 
Silverman’s arrangements, however, is the best possible argument in favor of the 
rearrangements. 

The historical notes in Songs of the Civil War are full and accurate. Its scholarly 
compilations of bibliography and discography contribute to the solid worth of the book. 
So do the illustrations, drawn from contemporary sources but not, unfortunately, from 
the illustrations on the covers of the original music sheets, many of which are interesting 
and some of which are quite handsome. 

Only the accident of its being published close in time to Songs of the Civil War 
excuses pairing a note of Ernest K. Emurian’s Stories of Civil War Songs with it in a 
review. This book should be dismissed with a minimum of comment. It is sufficient to say 
that the research it represents seems to be about that required for an informal talk at a 
Sunday-school social. Its stories of the origins of some of the war songs are mildly 
entertaining, but they are sometimes inaccurate and the author adds little that is not 
readily available in a dozen other books. 

Ricwarp 
American Library Association 


Speaking of Families: The Tod(d)s of Caroline County, Virginia, and Their Kin, By 
Ann Topp Rusey, Frorence Stacy, and Hersert Ripceway Coins. 
Columbia, Missouri: Artcraft Press, 1960. xxiv, 628 pp. $10.00. 


In Scotland a tod is a fox; in Virginia the Tod(d) has left three apparently unrelated 
trails: Todd of Gloucester, Todd of Caroline, and Todd of Stafford, in that order. Dr. 
George Todd (1711-1790) of Caroline is the estimable progenitor of all the Tods in this 
book, except the Julian descendants of a probable sister Barbara. Dr. Tod appears to 
have been a “Scottish physician” who entertained George Washington at dinner. In 
view of his close association with Dr. John Sutherland, a known native of the Orkney 
Islands, Dr. Tod, who was “well established in Caroline in 1737” may even have been 
a relative of another Virginia Orcadian, Magnus Tate of Orange, especially since 
Scandinavian pronunciation in the Orkneys would make “Tate” almost “Tod.” It is 
significant that Dr. George Tod established himself in Port Royal “about 1745.” His 
importation of Jeanett Coleman from Glasgow “in the place of Charles Stuart” in 1740 
would seem to link him with the Highland Jacobites as well as with the Whig Kilwin- 
ning Masonic Lodge. Perhaps he made his money assisting Jacobites. His later associa- 
tion with Charles Holloway and his son’s position as vestryman of Drysdale Parish in 
1777 place him midway between the Stafford Todds and those of King and Queen, 
where Philip, William, and Martha in Drysdale descended out of Gloucester. But for the 
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tragedy of loss of the records of King and Queen it might be possible to establish Dr. 
George’s descent from the Todd-Gorsuch-Lovelace-Aucher-Barne-Cornwallis connection 
in Gloucester at “Toddsbury.” 

The joint compilers have produced a book amply annotated with forty-five pages of 
sources and notes. Much information is given on old Virginia homes including “Bel 
Air,” “Bowler’s,” “Elmwood,” “Elson Green,” “Exchange,” “Green Falls,” “Hartford,” 
“Hickory Grove,” “Norwood,” “Pleasant Grove,” “Spring Hill,” “Sycamores,” “Tudor 
Hall,” “Villboro,” and “White Hall.” Libraries and archives in some sixteen states and 
Scotland were consulted, the overseas result being entirely negative because of the 
inability to furnish the name of parish or place of Dr. George Tod’s birth in 1711. A 
Scotchman named George before 1714 was something of an oddity and should not be so 
hard to trace. Twenty-nine year old men able to import colonists in 1740 were usually 
of families already well-established on Virginia soil and the dropping of a “d” may well 
have been in deference to the thoroughly Scottish tinge of this physician’s clientele. 

Not an inconsiderable feature of this book are the sketches of the families of Allen, 
Baker, Ball, Bates, Beazley, Bertrand, Blanton, Booker, Boulware, Bowie, Branch, 
Broaddus, Bruce, Burke, Burruss, Butzner, Cary, Chandler, Christian, Clark, Coghill, 
Collins, Conway, Cooper, Darnaby, Dew, Digges, Douglass, Durrett, Ewell, Farish, 
Garnett, Garrett, Gaylord, Goodwin, Grier, Haislip, Haley, Halford, Hamilton, Hart, 
Henderson, Heneise, Henshaw, Hilzim, Hudgins, Jack, Jesse, Julian, Kay, Kearsley, 
Kirby, Lamb, Larus, Lewis, Litchfield, Maclay, Martin, McKinney, Miller, Morten, 
Motley, Munford, Murphy, Napton, Neely, Perkins, Preston, Reynolds (of Penn.), 
Rubey, Sale, Scott, Shackelford, Thacker, Thornley, Turner, Tyler, Vaughan, Vivian, 
Walker, Ward, Ware, Weems, Whitehurst, Williamson, Woodruff, Woolfork, Wright, 
and Young. 

Distinguished Virginians in number appear in this book: Senator Thomas H. Blanton 
of Caroline, Mrs. Janie P. Lamb, and many others. In Tennessee, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Missouri appear others, including Mrs. James Spencer Speed of Memphis. In New 
York and Massachusetts appears the distinguished Professor Houlder Hudgins IV of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology — all of whom share a common descent from Dr. 
George Todd, a most interesting group of whom were entertained at the Williamsburg 
Inn on August 13, 1955, by Mrs. Henry Rhine Todd and Professor and Mrs, Harry 
Rubey of Columbia, Missouri. 

All in all, the joint compilers have proved themselves excellent todhunters, Naught 
remains but to reweave the crossings of water by the distinguished quarry, who bids 
fair to baffle us but a little while more. This reviewer suggests as a tentative solution: 
Atlantic, Chesapeake, Mobjack, Mattaponi (twice), Rappahannock, New, and Mississippi. 


University of Maryland, Zaragoza, Spain Joun E. Mananan 


Americans of Jewish Descent: A Compendium of Genealogy. Compiled by Matcorm 
H. Srern. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College Press for American Jewish Archives, 
1960. xxi, 307 pp. Deluxe edition (50 copies) $150, library edition (500 copies) $40. 


FREQUENT examples in recent years show that genealogy has arrived at the level of a 


science, Training in systematic procedure involving research, evaluation of source 
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materials, and analysis are basic to this endeavor. Americans of Jewish Descent is an 
outstanding example of the accomplishments in this area of research, evaluation, and 
analysis. 

This volume is the most important research tool to be published in the field of 
American Jewish genealogy and history in many years. In the Preface Dr. Jacob R. 
Marcus, Director of the American Jewish Archives, points out that “Nothing can be 
done without ‘tools.’” and that “In the historian’s:tool chest, there are few utensils more 
helpful than genealogical tables.” 

Dr. Malcolm H. Stern, Rabbi of Ohef Sholom Congregation, Norfolk, Virginia, and 
Genealogist of the American Jewish Archives, has compiled all the information he could 
discover concerning the origins and relationships of every Jewish family which settled 
in the United States from 1654 to 1840. Reflected here is the result of some eight years 
of scholarly and dedicated labor, an achievement providing a more complete and accurate 
history of the American Jew. The historian now has available the means for readily 
ascertaining what formerly would have demanded extensive research. 

Although Americans of Jewish Descent is primarily for use of scholars, the fascinating 
material which unfolds along with the genealogical tables will surely attract the layman. 
Those interested in Virginia and the South can increase their knowledge of innumerable 
families — the outlines of their lives, when and where they lived, and who their descend- 
ants are today. Found here are the ancestors of many of today’s Virginians whose names 
are no longer Spanish-Portuguese or Continental European. Over 26,000 entries tell the 
story of a significant portion of American Jewish history. 

The artistic style and craftsmanship of the volume will appeal to the scholar and 
booklover and further enhance their pleasure when using it. 

The pioneer project accomplished here is a monumental contribution to American 
Jewish history and genealogy. In view of this pioneering and comprehensive nature, as 
both Dr. Stern and Dr. Marcus indicate, errors and omissions are inevitable. The com- 
piler welcomes and encourages the reader to send corrections and supplementary material 
to the American Jewish Archives, Cincinnati, Ohio. The reader of Americans of Jewish 
Descent will certainly want to participate in furthering the splendid and challenging 
undertaking initiated by Dr. Stern. 

VIENER 


Richmond, Virginia 
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BATTLE ABBEY 


428 NORTH BOULEVARD, RICHMOND 


Offices of the Society and Library 
Hours: 9 a.m to 5 p.m. Monday through Friday; closed Saturday and Sunday. 
The library is open to researchers without charge. 


Exhibit Galleries 
Hours: 9 a.m. to 5 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 


Admission to Exhibit Galleries: 30 cents 
School children in groups, accompanied by teachers, admitted free. 
VIRGINIA HOUSE 


4301 SULGRAVE ROAD, RICHMOND 


Hours: 10 a.m. to 4 P.M. Tuesday through Friday; 2 to 5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
Closed Monday. 


Admission to House and Gardens: 65 cents 


Both Battle Abbey and Virginia House will be closed on New Year's Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, 
Veterans Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. 


Members of Virginia Historical Society and two guests are admitted to Battle Abbey 
and Virginia House and Gardens without charge upon presentation 
of Membership Card. 
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and the chairmen of the other Standing Committee. 


Honorary Members 


Tuomas Perens Asernetuy, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Gerorce MacLaren Baypon, Richmond, Virginia 
Heten C. Frick, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mary Scorrt, Richmond, Virginia 

Eart Greco Swem, Williamsburg, Virginia 

Joun Water Waytanp, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Tuomas J. Werrensaken, Princeton, New Jersey 


Tue Virginia Historical Society is composed of Annual, Annual Su ing, (Annual Sus- 
annum; Annual Supporting Members, $25.00 per annum; Annual Sustaining Members, 
$50.00 per annum; Life Members, a single payment of $100.00. Inquiries concerning 
membership should be addressed to John Me ville Jennings, Director, 428 North Boule- 
vard, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography is published in em 5 April, July, 
an 


and October by the Virginia Historica] Society at Richmond, Virginia, is sent to all] 

members of the Society. Annual subscriptions are $6.00 each. Single issues are $2.00 

each. The Society does not assume responsibility for statements of fact or of opinion made 
contributors. Communications relating to the magazine should be ad to William 
. E, Rachal, Editor, 428 North Boulevard, Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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Publications 
of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to the Virginia 
Historical Society, Battle Abbey, 428 North Boulevard, Richmond 20, 
Virginia, 


COLLECTIONS of the 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, New Series, 1882-1892: 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE 


THE OFFICIAL LETTERS OF ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the Colony of Virginia, 1710-1722. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume 
I (published in 1882) out of print; Volume I (publis shed in 1885). $3.00. 

THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Colony of Virginia, 1751-1758. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I 
(published in 1883) out of print; Volume II published in 1884). $3.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections 

: the Virginia Historical Society. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Published in 1887. 
3.00. 

ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, 1619-1624. Prepared by Conway Robinson. Edited by Robert A. 
Brock. Volume I (published in 1888); Volume II (published in 1889). $6.00 
per set. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 

Blair Grigsby. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I (published in 1890); Volume 

Il (published in 1891). $6.00 per set. 


OF HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Published gun hy omg April, July, and October). Per annum subscription 
$6. ame single num $2.00 

Such back issues as are in print will be supplied at $2.00 per number, $6.00 
per volume, unbound. 


The following numbers are out of print and therefore not available for sale: 


Vol. I, nos. 2, 3; Vol. II, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. VII, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XI, nos. 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XII, nos. 1, 4; Vol. XIII, nos. 1, 3; Vol. XIV, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XV, no. 3; 
Vol. XVI, nos. 3, 4; Vol. XIX, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XX, no. 1; Vol. XXI, no. 2; 
Vol. XXII, no. 2; Vol. XXIV, no. 1; Vol. XXVI, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVU, 
nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVIII, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXIX, nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, 
nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXXI, nos. 1, 2; Vol. XXXIII, nos. 1, 4; Vol. XXXIV, nos. 1, 2; 
Vol. XXXV, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXXVI, no. 1; Vol. LI, no. 4; Vol. LII, nos. 1, 
3; Vol. LIII, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. LIV, nos. 1, 2; Vol. LV, nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. LIX, 
no. 1; Vol. LX, no. 2; Vol. LXII, nos. 1, 3; Vol. LXIII, nos. 1, 2; Vol. LXIV, 
nos. 1, 3; Vol. LXV, no. 1. 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and of 
Voyages to and along the Atlantic Coast of North America from 1520 to 1573. 
By on Robinson. Published in 1848. 491 pages. Bound in brown 
buckram. $3.00. 


WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper cover. $0.50. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE... T with an Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. therein. By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, illustrated. Bound in red morocco. 
$20.00. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
in tan buckram. $7.50. 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER: The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
By Marshall Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 
inen. $7.50. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA, From Whence is Inferred a Short View 
of Maryland and North Carolina. ms Hugh Jones. Edited by Richard L. Mor- 
ton. Published in 1956. 309 pages, illustrated. Bound in brown buckram. $5.00. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN SMITH, ENGLISH SOLDIER. By Henry Wharton, Trans 
lated from the Latin Manuscript with an Essay on Captain John Smith in 
Seventeenth-Century Literature by Laura Polanyi Striker. Publi ed 1957. 101 
pages, illustrated. fend in green buckram. $4.00. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE COLONIAL VESTRY BOOK OF LYNNHAVEN PARISH, PRINCESS 
ANNE COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by George 
Carrington Mason. Published in 1949. 151 pages. Bound in buckram. $5.00. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. By George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. 


$10.00 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 13 
to 17 and 23 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. Volumes 51 and 
52, $7.50 per volume, paper bound. 
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VIRGINIA RAILROADS 
in the CIVIL WAR 


by 
ANGUS JAMES JOHNSTON, II 


T.. complete record of the first railroad war as it was fought by both the North 
and the South on its major battlefield, Virginia. New, important information, 
gleaned from every major depository, the archives of railroad companies, and 
private manuscript collections, describes the many aspects of the Confederate and 
the Northem governments’ uses of wartime railroading: showing how railroads 
made possible the concentration, movement and provisioning of the largest armies 
ever assembled in North America; and how, as a means of resistance, they pro- 
longed the conflict. 


“Of major importance ...a case study of the railroad in modern warfare, done 
with an attention to detail and a broad scope that makes it important for all his- 
torians of both warfare and railroads. 


“I can testify both as to its excellence, and to the years of patient research that 
went into its composition. Dr. Johnston brought to his task not only a superior 
ability as a scholar, but a passionate love for his subject. Hence he could devote to 
it months of labor that would have been impossible to anyone less dedicated. . . . 
Despite his devotion to his subject, he has maintained an attitude of complete 
objectivity that gives his study special value. He can show, and he does, the 
remarkable sacrifices made by the railroads, as well as their amazing power of 
recuperation. Yet no one can accuse him of being a propagandist for either the 
railroads or the armies, either North or South. The story that he tells is convincing 
because it is completely accurate.”—Ray A. Billington 


maps and illustrations $6.00 


Published for the Virginia Historical Society by 
The University of North Carolina Press 
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Virginia Historical Society 
Documents 


Volume 1—The Poems of Charles Hansford 
A Blacksmith of York County, Virginia, 1685?-1761 
Edited by James A. Servies and Carl Dolmetsch 


This plain but fluent verse is unique in American literary history. Very little verse 
produced in the southern colonies is extant; that little was written by the gentry and is 
secular in character. Hansford’s poems, broadly religious in tone, represent a type not 
preserved elsewhere in the South, and are the product of the artisan class, which had not 
previously found literary expression. One long descriptive poem on Virginia names 
prominent members of the gentry, the government, and the merchant class, and examines 
some contemporary controversies. 


116 pages $5.00 


* * 


Volume 2—Four Years in the Confederate Artillery 
The Diary of Private Henry Robinson Berkeley 
Edited with an Introduction by William H. Runge 
This diary of a Virginian in the artillery of the Confederate Army, written with the 
artlessness of a natural raconteur, is one’of the few records assembled by a private and 
artilleryman that covers the full period of the War. It creates, with honesty and percep- 
tion, an intimate picture of the varied experiences of a modest and highly literate young 
soldier in camp, on the battlefield, and in prison at Fort Delaware. In addition, it contains 


an exceedingly rare full account of Early’s Valley Campaign of 1864. Mr. Runge is 
Curator of Rare Books at the University of Virginia. 


184 pages maps $4.00 


Published for the Virginia Historical Society by 
The University of North Carolina Press 
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Coming Off the Press in November 1961 


Irish and Scotch-Irish 
Ancestral Research 


TWO VOLUMES OFFERING THE FIRST 
COMPLETE GUIDE TO IRISH GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
EVER PUBLISHED IN AMERICA OR ABROAD 


By MARGARET DICKSON FALLEY 
Fellow of the American Society of Genealogists 


This publication is the result of extensive research in Ireland, con- 
tinuous consultation with the Directors of important Irish repositories of 
genealogical records, the accumulation of a private library of over two 
thousand volumes of source materials and years of study. 


It is compiled for the purpose of aiding Americans in locating the 
Se age areas from which their Irish ancestors came, identifying the 
amilies, and tracing the earlier generations of their progenitors. 


Volume One, containing over 600 pages, is a guide to preliminary research for 
establishing Irish origins. It describes genealogical collections, indexes, etc., in each 
of the principal Irish repositories, and the published indexes, catalogues and printed 
sources available in Ireland and the United States. All classes of source materials 
and indexes are described in detail, including location, inclusive dates and extent of 
the manuscript and printed collections and indexes of family pedigrees, wills and 
probate records, birth, marriage, and burial records, deeds and other land records, 
census and tax records, and many other classes of source materials. 

Volume Two, containing over 350 pages, is a Bibliography of family genealogies, 
potigeees and source materials in books and magazines, a list of over 1400 manuscript 

amily collections of records in two repositories; published histories (county, town, 
church, etc.) containing family records; principal manuscript collections containing 
genealogical records; and microfilm collections of a genealogical nature. Each volume 
contains instructions for obtaining information by correspondence. 


This work will be published in a small edition. It will be printed 
on superior paper, substantially bound and lettered with gold leaf. The 
volumes will be boxed. 


Price $35.00 


Because of the great expense involved in its compilation, no discounts 
even to libraries can be allowed. 


All orders should be accompanied by remittance and sent to 


MARGARET DICKSON FALLEY 
999 Michigan Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 
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COLLECTORS’ America's 
OLD BOOK SHOP Only Large Dealer 
26 N. Seventh Street Specializing Exclusively 
Ricumonp 19, VIRGINIA in Genealogy 
? CATALOGS FREE UPON REQUEST 
Rare and Out-of-Print GENEALOGICAL BOOK 


COMPANY 
Books on the (Formerly Southem Book Company) 


Confederacy and Virginia 530 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


RICHMOND Virginia 
BOOK SHOP Historical Index 


119 E. Main Street By E. G. SWEM 


IN TWO VOLUMES 
RicHMoND 19, VIRGINIA 
$150.00 


VIRGINIA HISTORICAL 


Books Bought, Sold, Exchanged SOCIETY 
Civil War + Virginiana + Religious pra 


Household goods, libraries and valu- 
ables moved locally or between any 
points in U. S. and Canada —in 
Sanitized Vans. 

Warehouse facilities for permanent 
and in-transit storage. Private rooms, 
if desired. Special rooms for art 
pieces, musical instruments; vaults for 
valuables. 

Household and other goods packed 
and crated for shipping anywhere by 
any means, including crating for over-. 
seas shipping. 


R @ K TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY, INC. 


RICHMOND NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS _ PETERSBURG 
EL 8-5501 MA 7-2691 CH 4-4951 Enterprise 501 


MEMBER UNITED VAN LINES 
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* Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. Vill, pp. 291-292. 

Original in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society. 


| mond and Manchester 
is very considerable 
hur 
hive That wes in 1791 and the merchants and / 
inhabitants were becoming acutely aware of the 
need for panking facilities within the city- \n hk , 
petitioning the Bank of the United States to 
establish branch, they pointed out that— 
the Trade of Richmond and manchester is 
very considerable. and both of these places 4 
: being situated the Falls of James River and 
supported by extensive fertile and improving liner 
Back Country: may be expected rapidly 
Richmond has increase? far beyond the 
expectations of its Merchants in 1791. panking 
facilities, urgently requested nave kept 
pace with commerce, and First and Merchants 
(a is first in serving the trade which remains 2 
“very considerable-” 
¥ M 
gRCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND 
sblished 3. Surplus over $22,000,000 


THE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF VIRGINIA 


SINCE 1871 * RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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